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Bloomsbury Book Auctions have made some- 
thing of a speciality of selling bibliographical 
reference works and books about books. Their 
last genera] sale of 1985, on December 12, 
began with a short section of these which 
tended to go for very good prices. The Grolier 
Club paid £1,210 for the four-volume cata- 
logue of Heinrich Count von Brtlhl’s library 
published between 17S0 and 1756. Maggs ac- 
quired the manuscript of another German no- 
ble library when it bought the catalogue of 
Count Henry Starhemberg, 1830, bound in 
pink calf for £1,650. In the same sale a pre- 
sentation copy of the first collected edition of 
Scott's Poetical Works, 1820, inscribed in the 
year of publication to Count Itterbury made 
just under £400. Some mixed lots of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century English litera- 
ture went well beyond their estimates. 

Bloomsbury’s first sale of the new year on 
January 16 produced fewer surprises. TWo of 
the most attractive items were copies of Ed- 
ward Lear's Journals of a Landscape Painter in 
Albania and in South California, published in 
1851 and 1852, presented by Lear to Mr and 
Mrs Charles Lever “in remembrance of 
pleasant days passed at Florence and La Spez- 
zia, June, July, 1861“. They made £605 and 
£660 respectively. The prices for these two 
sales include the buyer's premium. 

In their second sale of the new year Blooms- 
bury Retrieved something of a coup. For their 
fiftieth sale they had secured a fine selection of 
books from the Treasure Room of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library in New York. It is remark- 
able that such a library should choose to sell its 
books in this way and speaks highly of the way 
that Bloomsbury have built up (heir business 
and reputation in the two-and-a-half years of 
their existence. In the event the sale was an 
outstanding success with almost all the lots sold 
and a total for the sale just exceeding £200,000. 
This is the more impressive because ex -library 
books are often rather unattractive. The star 
lot in the sale was a set of Robert Thornton’s 
work on Linnaeus and his The Temple of Flora, 
which with numerous coloured plates, finished 
by hand. and despite library stamps through- 
out, made £26,000. There were a few interest- 
ing and unusual association copies beginning 
with Hans Andersen’s presentation copy of his . 


Pictures of Sweden, 1851, which made £220. A 
first edition of Fanny Burney’s Cecilia , 1782, 
owned by two of her friends Anne Sophia 
Frodsham and Sophia Gost made £160 and a 
heavily Grangerized set of the 1875-9 edition 
of Pepys’s diary and letters, with a document 
relating to the Cinque Ports endorsed by Pepys 
himself, went for £2, 100. Henry More's Enthu- 
siasmus Triumphatus, 1656, with the extremely 
rare and distinguished provenance of the Har- 
ley family library at Brampton Bryan was 
bought by Maggs for £220, while what 
appeared to be a presentation copy from Oscar 
Wilde to his wife Constance of a copy of his 
Poems, Paris 1903, on Japanese vellum, fetch- 
ed £280. 

One of the sale's strengths, however, lay in 
first and early editions of English literature. 
With the exception of the Ben Jonson collected 
folio of 1616-40-41, which made £1,700 to 
Traylen against an estimate of £1,000-£1,200, 
these made good but unspectacular prices. 
Thomas Coryat’s Traveller for the English 
Wits, 1616, went as high as £1,200, but first 
editions of Fanny Burney's Camilla , 1796, De 
Quincey’s Opium Eater , 1822 and Dryden's 
Fables, 1700, seemed quite reasonable at £75, 
£140 and £130 respectively: no doubt their con- 
dition was in important factor in this. None of 
these prices include the buyer’s premium. 

On December 9 and 10, 1965, Sotheby’s sold 
a large collection mainly of illustrated and pri- - 
vatc press books, including some rare Russian 
items. On the whole Kelmscott Press books did 
well, showing that they have held their value 
after some difficult times in the 1970s. The 
magnificent Chaucer fetched £6,600. the Frois- 
sart specimen pages made £1,705 (estimate 
£50Q-£750), and the value attached to associa- 
tion material was clearly demonstrated by the 
£1 .265 a copy of The Early Paradise, inscribed 
by Jane Morris to Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s 
daughter Judith reached, against an estimate 
of £600-£800. A copy of Morris’s Poems by the 
Way on vellum, inscribed by Morris himself to 
his friend F.S. Ellis, failed to sell. Books from 
the Gregynog Press showed that its productions 
are now quite highly valued and one of three 
copies on vellum of Arthur Warren’s book on 
the Whittinghams. 1896, printed and bound for 
the Grolier Club, fetched £2,860. 

The English illustrated books included a 
large number of John Buckland Wright’s work. 
These were followed by Duncan Johnstone's 


collection of conjuring and circus material. 
Although it largely comprised mixed lots, 
which met with some competitive bidding, the 
rarer individual items generally went for high 
prices. Against an upper estimate of £300 a 
thirteenth edition of Henry Dean's Hocus 
Pokus, or the whole Art of Legerdemain in 
Perfection, 1806 fetched £880 and William 
Hooper’s Rational Recreations . 1783 with con- 
temporary manuscript notes on card tricks 
reached £528. 

The first part of the second day's sale was 
devoted to children's books, which are always 
attractive to both dealers and private collec- 
tors. Some of the prices items fetched seemed 
wildly disproportionate to their humble ori- 
gins. A late eighteenth-century picture book of 
The House that Jack Built went for £1,430 and 
Beatrix Potter would no doubt have been 
amused to see a first edition of The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit make just over £2 ,000: The Tailor 
of Gloucester was the next most expensive of 
her books, reaching £1,320 and an inscribed 
presentation copy of Jemima Puddle-Duck was 
bought by Quaritch for £572. Miniature books 
also made large prices. An unrecorded work by 
George Bickham, Tom Thumb's Pretty Picture 
Book, cl740, went as high as £1,870 and 
another unrecorded political satire in the style 
of a children's book of 1746, The Surprising 
History of a late long Administration reached 
£2,090 against an estimate of £400-£600. The 
rest of the sale comprised drawings and water- 
colours, including pictures by Dulac, Lear and 
Rackhatn some of which made surprisingly 
high prices. These prices include the buyer’s 
premium. 

The most unusual item in Sotheby’s general 
sale beginning on January 14, 1986 was an 
Adelie penguin “stuffed and displayed in a 
glass case, together with penguin and skua 
(broken) eggs’ 1 , which had been brought back 
by the British Antarctic expedition of 1910-13. 
Unfortunately, this desirable item, like two 
early letters from Amundsen, failed to sell. 
The reference books in the earlier part of the 
sale were more successful, with peerages and 
army lists doing particularly well. A run of 
thirty-five volumes of Burke’s Peerage and 
Landed Gentry dating iiom 1826 until 1965, 
with a few other books, made£l, 300 against an 
estimate of only £100-£20Q. A complete set of 
77js Gentleman's Magazine in 228 volumes - 
still valuable and useful for literary and histor- 


ical research - made £4,500 W 
These prices do not include theb^T* 
mium. 

Sotheby’s next sale this season coma,* 
parts beginning on February 25 i 
eluded on March 11. This contain* 
foreign sixteenth and revent^ * 
printed books, a good collection of ail» 
maps and travel books and some ratheraW 
five ephemera. Among these are 
World War recruiting and pnpagpodamttn 
and some early Valentine and greeting 
including "one in the form of an annouuctiM 
reporting the loss of a beart" and ontM 
verses “To a Dandy Bear". These aic M 
highly-sought after Items and ait expert 
make high prices. Among the printed booh; 
a very rare item from Dickens’s Ubnq«|fe 
bookplate, a copy of Samuel Rogers’s poa 1 
Italy 1830 inscribed to Dickens on bit Unto 
in 1843 by George Cattermole. Although^ 
a lot is known about the books Dkkensou 
very few apparently seem to have swift 
Elsewhere a set of proof copies of the Eki 
"Ariel Poems" including "Anlmala" ft 
“Marina" in unrevised forms Is estfanatede 
make £100-£120; three of Conrad 1 * noft 
(two first editions) inscribed by the uttai 
Captain and Mrs WUson-Barkernreexprai 
to go for as much aB one presentation copyft 
Ian Fleming’s The Spy ivho Loved MeatOX- 
£300. On the other hand another present** 
copy of the first edition of Evelyn 
Handful of Dust is estimated at £200-flffl,ft 
finally, the first appearance of Jeeves hbst 
form , My Man Jeeves (1919), is estimated top 
as high as £300. 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford has orguift 
an exhibition to commemorate the rigto 
centenary of the consecration ofStHogbi 
bishop of Lincoln in 1186. St Hugh oj 
which was organized by D. H. Fanner, risk 
in the Schola Naturalis Philosophise faq 
February and March. Among the hum*®! 1 
shown is a twelfth-century Bible, Wttenptff 
at St Albans and partly at Wincbedn. w 
connection with St Hugh has recently to 
established by Sir Walter OakeshotUk 
manuscript copies of several worki by Go* 
of Wales which include , the only 
manuscript of Gerald’s Life o/ tfkfM 
and a thirteenth-century manuscript cod* 
• ing the Magna VUa of St Hugh.'. 


To place advertisements write or telephone: 

Cheryl Dennett. The Classified Department, The Times Liternry Supplement 
Priory House, St. John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX Tel: 01-253 3000 Telex: 264971. 


Rates: Classified Display - £9.65 p see. Classified Linage - £1.90 per line. Minimum 3 lines - 1 
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^Harvard 

IHumanities 

Niels Bohr 

A Centenary Volume 
EDITED BY A. P. FRENCH 
&P. J. KENNEDY 
'If you have any interest at 
all in the history of 20th- 
centuiy science, then it is 
essential reading. Apart from 
the biographical ana 
anecdotal material, the 
editors have gathered within 
one volume a concise 
overview of Bohr’s work . . . 
All of this come across 
clearly and readably ... In 
view of Bohr’s hitherto 
relatively unsung status, 
this volume is both cake and 
icing and very welcome 
indeed.* New Scientist 
£16.60 till 31.3.86 thereafter 
£23.25 Cloth 440pp illus. 
0-674-62416-7 

Images of Man and 
Death 

' PHILIPPE ARlftS 

Translated by Janet Lloyd 
'Images of Man and Death is 
a fascinating account of the 
iconography since late 
Roman times of Western 
Christian death. It forces you 
to look at tombs, monuments 
and pictures anew to see how 
they reflect changes in 
attitude to the part of life we 
choose to ignore . ’ Financial 
Times 

This sensitive, erudite 


picture book.' New Society 
This rather splendid • 
example of what - to cheer 
oneself up - one might think 
of as the coffin-table book/ 
Listener 

£19.95 till 31.3.86 thereafter 
£25.50 Cloth 288pp illus. ' 
0-674-44410-8 > 

Dictionary of 
American Regional 
English 

Volume I 

FREDERIC G. CASSIDY, : 
CHIEF EDITOR 
Tt already seems clear that ; . 
. . . the dictionary will rank 
as one of the glories of 
contemporary American 
scholarship . . . it is 
endlessly rewarding' to dip 
; into . ; . it is a work to ' .: - : 

! consult, and a work to savor . 
- a work to last a. lifetime,’ 
New York Tirries . 
l In its scope ahd, 


• dictionary is unmatched as a 
r kind of reftige for- .. 

colloquialisms . 'i writers, - 
: etymologists and other 
... devotees, of Verbal arcana:/ 

• have never been given a : ■ 
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Ideal coitions 


a highly ambit 

Galen St rawson complex in whi 

— ' — — somewhere to 

gOCERSCRUTON services are lai 

SfsualDcstre and the gas), t 

428pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £18.95 structions are 

(paperback,£8.95). staircase, a £r 

029778479 X Definitions bej 

" start; they geai 

Ihe acts and emotions of sex and love seem to away. The use 
avoid language. They are very hard to describe “moral" is rui 

- the success rate is not high. But the difficul- and Hegel all 

ties only increase when one tries to go beyond this). Scruton'i 
mere description into explicit theory. For then self-righteous 
to the difficulties of particular description are everywhere in 

added the difficulties of saying anything that is to be both chei 

quite generally true. of provocativt 

There are perhaps two main reasons why this fundamental ti 

is so hard. It is not just that we differ deeply is for persons t 

among ourselves in matters of sex and love. We Kantian sense' 

also differ deeply within ourselves. Most of us sire is a necesi 

are profoundly ambivalent (not to say incon- truths that are 

sbrent) about these things. Sometimes it seems ing the ordint 

that the only way to escape this ambivalence is arousal can oc 

lo close the mind; and this is quite a popular major and mir 

option. But it is never a very satisfactory thing will give one e 

(0 do, and it doesn't work very well in the because it pla< 

present case. the notions of 

The ambivalence shows up in any good col- YcQts | amonted 

lection of aphorisms. Sometimes we agree with In ^ house ^ 

Tasso: "Love is the affection of a mind that has incoherent. For 

nothing better to engage it.” Sometimes we speaking) have c 

agree with Theophrastus: "Any time that is not P“ rl * possess a v 

spent on love is wasted." Sometimes we half [excretion], whl 

agree with both - uncertain in any case about 101,50 BnUy _ y 

whether we or they mean the same thing by Several obvio 

“love". Sometimes we reflect on our re flee- They are wort! 

lions and agree with Chamfort: "In love, of doubts thal 

everything is true, everything is false; and it is Desire. 
the one subject on which one cannot express an 1- “House" si 
absurdity.” ment" really tl 

Roger Scruton has written a very large and Yeats - or Cr 
rather florid book called Sexual Desire. It gic"? ("‘Fair : 
seems to prove Chamfort wrong. At the same foir needs fou 

time, it makes one see just what he meant. It 2. Is the allej 
has many seripus faults, but it is undeniably This is a very j 
impressive in scale, and is likely to prove un- h av e been vei 
ignorable -by those who want to philosophize intercourse, t 

about sex in a professional manner. Most non- well aware (« 
philosophers will probably find it unreadable. Hand of Dark 

Andso may many philosophers. Perhaps it will Walls of th 

go down best with the readership wittily envis- ton builds ille 

®ged In Weidenfeld and Nicolson’s spring cata- the human ci 

logue, where It is particularly recommended to that appears 
"vicars, labour councillors, child-minders, intergalnctic ' 
dog-walkers and other doctors of the soul". show the sort 
Overall, SacMa/Dar/relsabitofashambles- prone to acci 

CAMBRIDGE 

Marina Tsvetaeva 

Woman, her World and her Poetry 

SIMON KARLINSKY 

Inthis major critical biography of the pbet Marioa Tsvetaeva, 
draw**° r °ri° °* the foremost authorities on her work, 

a profusion of recent documentation and research and 
\F°nipatscs the whole course of her life. A particular feature ii a 
®™wnon of Tsvetaeva's relationships with Mandelstam, Rilke, 
AWlma tova I Pasteniakanc)Mayokovsky. 

296pp. 0121255821 Hard covert £27,50 net 
rw J „ . . 0 521 27S74 1 ' Paperback £9.95 net 

^fridge Studies in Russian Literature 

Plays by* James Robinson Planche 

Edited by DON ROY ■ 

Jbhhook, the first to be devoted exclusively to Planchd, offers a 
^rwentauve selection ofhia most popular play siTAe Vawpi're.- or . 
O 0i- Isles ' The . Garrick ™ r > ^uty and the Beast, 


a highly ambitious but unfinished intellectual 
complex in which nearly all the missing bits are 
somewhere to hand and some of the essential 
services are laid on (including the electricity - 
and the gas), but in which half the major con- 
structions are lacking something: a wing, a 
staircase, a front door - or a ground floor. 
Definitions begin, subdivide, break off, and re- 
start; they gear up nicely and then just wander 
away. The use of key words like "rational" and 
"moral" is ruinously vague (Aristotle, Kant 
and Hegel all have a broth-spoiling hand in 
this). Scruton's well-known brand of strangely 
self-righteous intellectual irresponsibility is 
everywhere in evidence (somehow he manages 
to be both cheeky and stuffy). The book is full 
of provocative exaggerations (the erotic “is 
fundamental to a full understanding of what it 
is for persons to be 'ends in themselves"' in the 
Kantian sense), plain falsehoods (“sexual de- 
sire is a necessary condition of personality"), 
truths that are truths only by virtue of bend- 
ing the ordinary meaning of words (“sexual 
arousal can occur only between persons") and 
major and minor rhetorical abuses, of which I 
will give one extended example, chosen partly 
because it places such a curious emphasis on 
the notions of dominance and submission. 

Yeats lamented that “love has pitched his mansion / 
In the house [ric] of excrement". But his regret is 
incoherent. For love could not (phenomenologically 
speaking) have chosen a better residence. The sexunl 
parts possess a vital and regularly exercised (unction 
[excretion], which we can control, but which lies 
importantly beyond the reach of our intentions. 

Several obvious queries arise immediately. 
They are worth noting because they are typical 
of doubts that arise on every page of Sexual 
Desire. 

1. “House" should be "place". And is “la- 
ment" really the right word? Or “regret"? Did 
Yeats - or Crazy Jane - really find this "tra- 
gic"? (“‘Fair and foul are near of kind /And 
fair needs foul', I cried.") 

2. Is the alleged regret really "incoherent”? 
This is a very strong word. Sexual organs could 
have been very different, and so could sexual 
intercourse, as writers of science fiction are 
well aware (eg, Ursula LeGuin in The Left 
Hand of Darkness, or James Tiptree Jr, in Up 
the Walls of the World. Here as elsewhere Scru- 
ton builds illegitimately on a special feature of 
the human case lo produce a generalization 
that appears to lay claim to immutable and 
intergalnctic validity. In so doing he seems to 
show the sort of lack of imagination that he is 
prone to accuse others of. 


3. The reference of "sexual parts” is perhaps 
intended to be vague. But if it is not intended to 
be vague, then this view (as Toughly half the 
human race will be quick to point out) depends 
heavily on treating the anus as a sexunl part 
(given that the female urethra is not a plausible 
candidate). This is fine foT some, but not for all 
- and there is a clear sense in which the extent 
to which one treats the anus as a sexual 
part depends on the extent to which one's 
experience has led one to think of it as such. 

To continue (Scruton's emphases are in 
italics, mine in small capitals): 

I come to see my sexual parts as overcoming me, in 
obedience to the natural rhythm of my body. . . . 
They are therefore a symbol of the hody's eventual 
triumph over the will; of its infinite capacity to “have 
the last word" in all our alimentary transactions. . . . 
Excretion is the final “no” to all our transcendental 
illusions - to the carl inganni of the poet who imag- 
ines with Leopardi, that siesso" Is something 
other than '■ fango ", something other than mud or 
slime. . . . 

When I urinate, my life and nctivity are for a 
moment interrupted. ... I allow the body to “have 
its way", conscious that 1 cannot Long resist the im- 
perium. . . .Hcncc,! come to sec my sexual organ as 
the conduit of the body's orders, the instrument of 
its rule. Whatever happens to me through It, ex- 
presses the body’s command. Excretion has a dally 
task of subduing me, and hcncc the organs of excre- 
tion acquire the nimbus of AurnoRmr which is the 
body's ultimate due. Inevitably, therefore, they 
transform sexual excitement into a bodily impera- 
tive. The very fact that they arc calling to me reminds 
me that, in this present arousal, I am overcome by 
my body. Nor can T regret the fact, for I am my body, 
and nothing more vividly reminds me of this than the 
organs through which the body expresses its 

LORDSHIP . . . SOVEREIGNTY . . . AUTOCRACY , . . 
DOMINION. 

The language of this pnssage is not good; its 
thesis is quite unconvincing. The Intrinsic char- 
acter of the (essentially psychophysical) feeling 
of sexual desire provides an entirely sufficient 
explanation of why it can be experienced os a 
"bodily imperative”. The argument from ex- 
crement - in which Scruton later includes men- 
struation - is as unnecessary as it is dubious. 
(What in any case is the status of (he claim? Is it 
a claim about an unconscious association? Few 
people make it consciously.) Here as else- 
where it looks as if Scruton is projecting his 
own particular psychosexual profile on to the 
rest of the human race. It looks as if he is 
confusing theory with autobiography (as he 
seems to when he refers to the “titillations that 
occur in the bath”, as if these were a familiar 
part of the everyday life of all sexually active 
bath-takera). 


This confusion is extremely natural. It con- 
stitutes a major danger for anyone who tries to 
theorize about sex and love. Quirks of cathexis 
that are profoundly determinative of one's own 
outlook have a feeling of fundamentality about 
them. They encourage the assumption that 
they must be fundamental for everyone. 
Personal proclivities put themselves over 
as universal truths; they give rise to a 
deep and deeply deceptive sense of certainly, a 
sense that one can just tell from one’s own 
experience that the way one feels about things 
is universally shared. They prompt a seductive 
illusion of total empathetic grasp. Such things 
easily override the obstreperously contrary 
thought that other people's experiences may 
be quite profoundly different from one's own, 
in ways that one may not be able to imagine 
very well - a thought particularly disagreeable 
to anyone enamoured of grand theory and 
lordly generalization. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to dismiss 
Sexual Desire on the basis of passages like the 
one quoted above. There arc many of them, 
but it is not always fair to lift them out of 
context. And although Sexual Desire is a diffi- 
cult, excessive and very wearisome book to 
rend, it hns to be said that it is also an interest- 
ing and highly serious piece of work. Perhaps it 
is not particularly original in any of its main 
contentions, but originality is by no monns al- 
ways a virtue. Its main value is likely to be as a 
- focus for criticism, but it is on occasion both 
subtle and sensitive: on the smile, the blush, 
the glance, the caress, for example (though 
even here there are many grounds for dis- 
agreement),' or on "word-shame" - the near 
universal human tendency to succumb to 
circumlocution when talking about sex. 

It is also very insensitive about many things. 
Scruton is (as far as I can see) remarkably 
wrong about jealousy, embarrassment and 
friendship. It ts just not true that arousal is 
always "a response to the other, as a self- 
conscious ngent, who is alert to me" (leaving 
aside narcissists and necro phi lines, one can 
be aroused by the sight of someone asleep, 
or awake but completely unaware of one). 
Scruton is feeble on lesbianism and weak on 
women’s experience generally, and his efforts 
to pre-empt feminist objections at the level of 
argument have not carried over to his tone, 
emphasis and choice of example; which remain 
very "male” - where “male" denotes a certain 
traditional style of sexual outlook rather than b 
biological category. 

His objections to psychoanalysis are arid. 
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His brief sketch of a general moral theory is a 
disaster. There are some serious omissions. He 
has taken virtually no account of the possible 
objections of anthropologists, or of historians 
who have suggested that the modern Western 
sense of self , which Scruton holds to be a neces- 
sary condition of sexual desire, may be of re- 
latively recent origin. He never dis- 
cusses infatuation, or the distinction that might 
be made between mere infatuation and 
genuine erotic love. (Hazlitl’s Liber Amoris 
might have helped here.) Nor, more impor- 
tantly, does he distinguish the case in which 
iove develops out of sexual desire from the 
(probably more rewarding) case in which sex- 
• ual desire develops out of prior love or attrac- 
tion that is, initially, predominantly non-sexual 
in character. He thinks only of the former. 
(Stendhal, whose De T amour hardly gets a 
mention, may be a bad influence.) 

But he is also interesting - on many things: 
on nakedness, tenderness, abandon, intimacy, 
orgasm, arousal; on “Don Juanism", “Tristan- 
ism", narcissism, "Kinseyism"; on socio- 
biology, “gender identity”, perversion, shame, 
and “Platonic love". However wrong he is, ■ 
however lush and bossy, he is interesting. 
And through the heavy swell of sub-Sartrean 
phenomenologese there swims the silvery sprat 
of Scrutonian good sense. It is a lively fish. It 
must be, because it has to spend most of its 
time avoiding the loopy nets of Scruton’s poli- 
tical metaphysics, and it has not yet been final- 
ly caught (it keeps on slipping out through one 
hole or another). 

His fundamental thesis about sexual desire is 
not easy to summarize, and this is largely be- 
cause when he appears to be talking about 
whht sexual desire and love are actually like, he 
is as often as not talking about his ideal, about 
what he thinks they ought to be like - about 
how they are when things go best. This creates 


is aroused by them.) There is great exposure 
and therefore great intimacy in this state of 
mutual awareness (and there is a sense in which 
it can be true of you and me that we are in this 
state although we have never actually thought 
about ourselves in these terms). 

So human sexual desire is epistemically com- 
plex; it Is suffused with thought. In the case of 
sex, as in the case of many other things, plea- 
sure depends essentially on belief. Suppose 
you are eating a steak, and find it delicious - 
until you are told it is horsemeat. Suppose you 
are electrified by the touch of the person you 
love - until you find that it is someone else who 
is touching you. In both cases your pleasure in 
the sensation ceases; but the basic sensation 
has not changed at all; only your beliefs about 
it have. 

Interpersonal intentionally is crucial, but it 
isn’t everything: there is (of course) an impor- 
tant respect in which sexual desire is focused 
particularly on the body. But it focuses on the 
body only qua the physical embodiment of the 
person; it is the person that is desired. (The 
face, crucial in desire, is part of the body.) It's 
you I want, and you are not just your body. So 
my desire is “non-transferable”; it will not for 
example transfer to someone else who has a 
very similar body (here it is a pity Scruton does 
not consider Bernard Williams’s intriguing dis- 
cussion of what might happen if a number of 
copies of the person you loved were pro- 
duced). Desire is not just lust or urge or appet- 
ite or a need for what Scruton calls “curious 
pleasure” (here one misses any comment on 
the role played by alcohol in much - perhaps 
most - sexual activity in the West). It is aimed 
at a particular person - it is essentially consti- 
tuted by “individualizing intentionality”. And 
it finds its highest fulfilment in erotic love - in 
the experience of union with another person 
that can, despite Plato's doubts, somehow or 
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what they are like when things go best; 

(3) the project of discussing any moral issues 
that are raised specifically by sex! and love. 
These things are of course connected, but they 
are distinct. Scruton runs them all together in a 
thick t heoretical blur, eager to scold and above 
all to'edify. 

The blur Is perhaps not entirely unrnoti- 
.vated: Scruton sometimes seems tempted by 
’ t|ie thesis that the best case of sexual desire is 
•.the only real or true case there Is (so that (1) 
amounts to (2)), and, equally, by the thesis that 
anything less than the best is likely to involve 
some soft of moral failure, some kind of per- 
versity, obscenity or turpitudinous lack of re- 
spect for the: dignity of persons (so that (2) Is 
, nqt distinct from (3)). But both these theses are 
false, and the blur is just a blur. 

Scruton argues that the. idea that our. sexual 
relations reveal what is most "animal" aboutus 
(where “animal* 1 is opposed to “human") is 

reilly. the reverse of the truth. The sexual con- 
gress of animals has a singularly casual and 
thoughtless character. Human sexual inter- 
course is profoundly different because it is 
essentially "mediated by, and expressive of, a 
conception of itself 1 . Human sexual desire is 
.essentially Informed hy''towpersonal:(nte* 
■■ tipnalfty or thought-directedness . When I de- 
sife you, I think of you as a person* as a subiect 

- MFavn. ' I. 


intercourse. 

Any'fajlipg off from full interpersonal Inten- 
tionality is a falling off in the direction of per- 
version and “obscene perception”. And inter- 
personal intentionality provides the main cri- 
terion of sexual perversity (here Scruton’s 
views arc close to Thomas Nagel’s in his article 
"Sexual Perversion"). Bestiality and necro- 
philia are clearly perverse because they detach 
the sexual urge from full interpersonal inten- 
tionality. The same goes for paedophilia, to the 
extent that children are not yet fully persons: 
to this extent (and only to this extent) it is 
sexually perverse. But it is also highly likely to 
be wrong on other moral grounds. 

Homosexuality is not a perversion, because 
if can obviously Involve full interpersonal in- 
tentionality. But Scruton is clearly not happy 
about this; he suggests cautiously that there 
may be some "fault’’ in homosexuality because 
there Is a heed for “complementarity”, 
’■strangeness” and "a sense of rift" In sexual 
relations that is usually to be found only in 
relations vyrith the sexually mysterious other 
sex. Others find strangeness and risk else- 
where, of course -* they don’t think It depends 
on differently shaped sexual organs. Nor is it 
obvious that the strangeness 6f difference is 

superior to the familiarity of similarity. 

Sado-masochism is a “relatively normal part 
, of thecanon of sexual possibilities”, although it. 
can be perverted - it all depends on the degree 
to which interpersonal , intentionality Is sus- 
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e tentionality: “The rapist desires to rape and 
if humiliate the rapee; the rapee perceives his 
i intention and is aroused to fear by it; the rapist 
s perceives the fear and is further excited and 
t aroused in his intention; the rapee perceives 
this further excitement and becomes more 

- afraid, and so on.” The trouble is that one can 
f treat someone as a person while not treating 

- her (or him) well. In fact there are ways of 

: treating people badly that presuppose that they 

are persons. Still, Scruton can perfectly well 
i claim that rape is not sexually perverted; he 
i can condemn it morally on other grounds, 
i He is, furthermore, fully entitled to his ideal 
of sexual intercourse and erotic love. But he is 
far too quick to suggest that people who fall 
short of his ideal, and whose interpersonal in- 
tentionality is not always up to the mark, are 
failing both sexually and morally. The first 
claim is simply a mistake. The second is parti- 
cularly characteristic of sexual Scruton ism. 

Sexual Scrutonism has its merits. In particu- 
lar, it energetically repudiates Plato’s view that 
“desire can have no place in love, since it is a 
physical urge, belonging to our baser nature”. 
It incorporates a strong and in intention admir- 
able defence of the claim that erotic love is 
indeed a genuine possibility - that the highest 
and deepest forms of love can find full express- 
ion in sexual passion. (Scruton seems to hold 
that love is a possibility experientially speaking 
even though it is, ultimately, “a great meta- 
physical illusion”, founded on two other illu- 
sions, the illusion of the persisting “I” and the 
illusion of metaphysical freedom of will.) But, 
having rejected Plato’s division between sex 
and love, Scruton introduces an equally un- 
attractive dichotomy of his own: on the one 
hand there is that relatively rare thing, gen- 
uinely Scrutonian, uninterruptedly interperso- 
nal^ intentional sex; on the other hand there is 
non-Scrutonian sex - a vast realm of greater or 
lesser obscenity, perversity and general moral 
failure. There is no in-between. 

Scruton might object that this shows a mis- 
understanding. For at one point he argues that 
nothing is obscene in itself; there is only 
obscene perception of things - perception 
which characteristically “focuses on the flesh as 
flesh”, and u enjoy[s] the thought of its auto- 
nomous operation”. “Obscenity”, he says, 
"attaches, not to the things themselves, but to a 
way of seeing or representing them.’’ But then 
he shifts his ground. He starts to talk about 
things that are “proper objects of obscene 
perception: not to perceive these things as 
obscene is to misperceive them”. And so in 
effect he reinstates the word “obscene” as a 
way of classifying things, rather than just 
perceptions of things (asserting, for example, 
that all masturbation is obscene, although it is 
not always perverted). 

He then goes on to claim that obscenity Is 
just like perversity, in so far as it “standardly 
involves the attempt to divorce the sexual act 
from its interpersonal Intentionality”, In focus- 
■ P 1 ® u as flcsfci and so on. According- 
. ly, he holds that people can be obscene in their 
sexual behaviour, just as they can be perverse. 
Ami when they are, guess what happens: “the 
body rises up and inundates [their] perception, 
and in this nightmare the spirit goes under, as it 
goes under in death". - 

, Suppose wegTant Scruton his use of the term 
obwene . We may then want to say that sex 
dirt des. into (at least) three parts: there is 
optimal Sctutonian sex, obscene and perverted 
.sex, and a great deal miflre sex besides, But this ' 
,S * 9 ^, 0W SrinUon seep i it. For now his black- , 
.and-white: rhetorical instincts rise up, and his 
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overintentionalizes. Heistooia™, «. 
no attention to the special taS* 
young, the inexperienced, the aX ?* 

direct, the innocent, the clumsy iheiilJf! 

shy, the insecure, those wXtX 
wise to the mutual messages of 
whose desires are strong but wteS* 
certain of themselves, or too mods ft! 
any deep confidence that they are rcalW 
mg similar feelings in their partners T2 
tally muscular lovers are so 
busy. Highly practised, intellect 
they resemble at times the body-coni^ 
tuosos of the “sex manuals” that bedea£ 
They are always seeking and stragglW 
quenng and engineering. They arctwte rf 
strategies and strivings. They are too o* 
petent, too strenuous, too knowing, (ptfa, 
they, are rather “male",) “In the fuUardw! 
desire.” he says, “each participant is strict 
be present in his body. . . But manrL 
that they just are present in their bodiet.lnk 
case. They do not have to strive at aL 
Nor do they spend their time punubi 
strategy which seeks to summon tbe p 
tive of the other into the surface of tils Oft'. 
They find that there is less design and rei 
thoughtlessness: intensity and reflexswupn. 
flection and intentionality. SometiraesHin} 
often - things do not go well. But manymtf 
agree that when things go best there kasqk 
which they are effortless. No doubt the c» 
plexities of mutual awareness persist in toe 
sense - but in a stilled manner. Strategyiska 
in abandon; the extraordinary tangles ofb- 
security that play such a large part in m 
people’s sexual lives, and which Scrnlaifr 
tirely fails to mention, are (at least tempo* 
ly) undone. There is a point at which nneqid 
power relations disappear because Itotii 
type of intimacy that annihilates them. Uni 
here a difficult task of description tobenodo- 
taken, one that Scruton does not actanfedjt 
As already remarked, Scruton is fully eft 
tied to his ideal. But when tbe idealization off 
is essentially bound upwiththevillEcaliMott 
or Z for failing to be or falling short ofXjitai 
something different. Polemical Idealization* 
ways carries certain risks, and Scrutod i* 
them in the present case: the risk of Itiffe 
ance; the risk of slipping into a quits psenb 
anti-pluralistic authoritarianism 
that Scruton would be happy to admit to, W , 
pluralism stinks of liberalism, which stiibj; 
the risk of moral arrogance or moral stupS? 
connectedly, the risk of a rerifti kuri® 
theoretical blindness, one that j 

overconcentration on an Ideal, aad > 
insensitivity to the apparently almost un M ft 
diversity and plasticity of the human coofiP; , 
Sexual Desire is damaged by all these thop- 
in spite of Its animated, gr^llapejjt* 
sometimes very careful complerifirt. 
the result of Scruton’s moral ftd j***" 
ideals struggling to reduce a reality malff 
rings rourid them. It Is perhaps n°wh««*f 
apparent than in the last chapter of tK 


apparent man in uie last uuapei 
which is called “The Politics of Sex" and** 
tunately anticipates 'hlr next 
hopes for a “restoratioh of the 
wants, reasonably eqough, to ^ 
dltional decencies” In some form i 
thinks he has some new argumenlfraip]** 
from sex, Thus, remarkably, be 
riage creates . . . the objective 
the genesis of desire”. Even njorcW^^j 
. be thinks that sexual “integrity* - 
defines as “the ability to be to your ,, 

very moment of desire” - 
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society in which religious institution^ 
tom? also flourish and retain their 
That is, he thinks that flourishing rej g 
stitutlons are. a. sufficient ■&?*$**■ 
flourishing sexual integrity. '..1 
. One thinks and one wonders. OiW r 

those passionately Pauline _ 
i coqimunities, of St Augustine ^.*7 
temporary Islamic fundamentalist.! 
tire history of Christianity and Maro. 
how; mpeh they have 'done for^g^^ 
’ ty”, and for the balanced ^knoreedp^ 
one’s essential cojporeaUtyand 
for “the' ability to be in one’s.booy^^ 
• reoment of desire” , Arid theft one W®*?. ^ 
iS r.wohdeifuI wbat a , theory can 
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The end of Europe , and beyond 
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It is unlikely that the Hermann Broch centen- 
nial will occasion a more thorough and scrupu- 
lous tribute than that implicit in Paul Michael 
LQtzeler's biography. If Professor Lfltzeler’s 
approach is old-fashioned and often ponderous 
-when Broch attends this or that social or 
Blerary gathering, lists of names cascade ; when 
he travels or vacations, we are given a 
Baedeker of hotels and spas - it is also 
Informed by a caring fairness and authority. 
Discretion leaves some areas of Broch’s tor- 
mented private life in shadow; but the essential 
portrait, as Lihzeler’s research and narrative 
have established it, will stand. We now have 
dear access to the historical and personal con- 
text of one of the subtlest, most representative 
literary achievements of the age. 

The family background, with its Central 
European and Viennese roots, its almost un- 
wonted movement out of Judaism and its 
wealth , made Hermann Broch one of a charac- 
teristic galaxy (it included such figures as 
Hofmannsthal and Wittgenstein). The familial 
conflicts - Broch’s father was insistent that his 
ion should enter the family textile business, 
and was obstructive to Hermann’s evident 
leanings towards philosophy and aesthetics - 
took on those almost ritual guises which Freud 
was setting out as archetypal. Broch's ado- 
lescence and young' manhood, his discoveries 
of Eros and his first marriage (LUtzeler clarifies 
the complicated and sometimes comical train 
of events) were wholly illustrative of the inter- 


play between ease and enervation, between 
tolerant liberality and darker intimations, 
which defines the twilit close of the Austro- 
Hungarian world. 

The singularity of Hermann Broch's career 
lies in its postponement. Strongly drawn to 
mathematics (he was a fully qualified textile 
engineer), hoping to make a contribution to 
tbe philosophy of the exact sciences as it was 
developing around Helmholtz, Mach and the 
Vienna Circle, Broch came late to literature. It 
was only in his forty-fourth year, in 1928-9, 
that Broch found what was to be his chosen 
form: that of speculative fiction, of imaginative 
narrative used to explore essentially epistemo- 
logical issues. As LUtzeler hints, Broch's entr- 
ance into psychoanalytic treatment (the first 
analysis was to extend from 1927 to 1935) may 
have been a liberating and compelling factor. 

But even if one allows for the long process of 
inward rehearsal and for the imperatives of 
self-recognition which led Broch to break with 
his industrial-commercial career, the sheer 
mastery, the technical originality, the assured 
spaciousness of Broch’s first full-scale fiction, 
remain breathtaking. The Sleepwalkers, in its 
three voluminous, precisely interwoven parts, 
is one of the major novels of the twentieth 
century. It stands beside Musil’s The Man 
Without Qualities (the analogies and contrar- 
ieties between Broch and Musil were constant 
and crucial not only to both men but, as the 
most recent instalment of Canetti’s auto- 
biography shows, to the general history of 
European letters) as the most penetrative, 
radically imagined analysis we have of the end 
of classical Europe, of the collapse of humane 
values and styles of life, during and after the 
First World War. Although it is not the most 
experimental of Broch’s major works, 77ie 
Sleepwalkers may well be the most convincing. 


Kafka’s problems 


conflation of the view of one character in a 
S. Si Prawer story With that of author or reader. “Extreme 

suffering, then, docs give a meaning to death 

UTCHIE ROBERTSON and leads to an understanding that is perhaps 

Wka: Judaism, politics and literature attainable by no other means” - that may be 

316pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. the opinion of the officer in In the Penal Col- 

0198158300 ony, but is it one we need share as we watch the 

— — — — — officer preparing to inflict hideous torture with 

Ritchie Robertson's Kafka: Judaism, politics his infernal machine? Roy Pascal’s Kafka's 
end literature combats two opposing beliefs Narrators, to which Robertson is less than 
•bout Kafka's writings: that they are written in generous, in fret offers a salutary antidote to 
•code tp which a key must be found so that the the reading of In the Penal Colony put forward 
reader caii unravel their message ; and that they in this book. We alsq find, occasionally, the 
QMntitute a set of insoluble riddles about which kind pf slippage which begins by speaking or “a 
“thing further can, or ought to be, said. It cluster, of unequivocal allusions to Judaism” 
tocrefbre focuses on some of Kafka’s known and then goes on to detail a.number of polntp 
concerns - his attempts to come to terms with which are anything but "unequivocal": “sug- 
Jodalsm and Jewishness, his socio-political gests the Torah”; “may have a source in the 
renpathies and antipathies, and his passionate Cabbala . . Indeed, if Kafka’s relation to 
engagement with a discernible body of literary Judaism is as central to his fiction as Robertson 
and religious worja- in order to show, convin- claims, why do the German equivalents of 
Agly, how all of these can be made to illumin- “Jew”, “Jewish" or “Judaism” never occur in 
•te bis developing art without translating it into any quotation from the novels and stories 
terms other than its own. Robertson succeeds adduced in this book? The answer may, 
: m throwing light on many aspects of Kafka's perhaps, be sought: In the parabolic nature of 
Jjjfags by examining the nature and extent of Kafka's art: but I am sure I am rtot the, only 
studies of Jewish languages, history, liters- reader who would have liked to see this ques- 
tore and retigioiJi; by re-examining and re-in- tion specifically asked and answered. - 
terpretlng Kafka’s difficult aphorisms; and by , There cap be no doubt, however, that 
tofo.tihiring .the u?e he made of the books he is Robertson's careful readings of Kafka, guided 
to have read, in the light of the maxim by -the sound principle thpt for this author 
to* “b cases of influence, the active partner Is “writing was a way of objectifying problems, 
tot the one who exerts^ the influence, but the gaining detachment from them, and. seeing 
toe on whom theinfluehce is exerted". Healso them in perspective”, are ah important addi- 


As LOtzelcr shows, in valuable detail, 
Broch’s peers, among both writers and think- 
ers, swiftly recognized the stature of his per- 
formance. But this recognition did not bring 
financial success. Here, as well, the analogy 
with Musil is uncannily close. Broch was still 
seeking to establish himself as a professional 
novelist when catastrophe came. The terrors of 
1938-9- Broch was, himself, briefly interned - 
and the experience of the refugee underwrote 
both Broch's most ambitious design, The 
Death of Virgil, and the novel of Alpine life 
and black magic variously entitled Demeter, 
Die Verzauberung or the Bergroman. It is the 
former which Broch himself saw as his 
magnum opus , as the crystallization of his 
anguished reflections on the ambiguous rela- 
tions between poetry and political inhumanity, 
between language and the experience of 
truths, of moral claims, of personal needs 
beyond language. Though the sovereign prece- 
dent of Joyce, whom Broch held to be incom- 
parable, weighs on the book, and though the 
tidal lyricism of its famous fourth section (Vir- 
gil’s actual passage into death) pose formal and 
substantive problems. The Death of Virgil re- 
mains a major act and challenge. Now, one 
understands, in the process of being translated 
into English, the “Mountain Novel” is, 
together with Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faust us, 
the most responsible, symbolically adequate 
fictional treatment we have of the roots of 
Nazism. Read, moreover, as an account of Lhe 
mystery of the seasons, of the dynamics of light 
and of sound in an Alpine community, the 
novel has a marvellous sensuous vehemence. 
Only John Cowper Powys quite matches 
Broch's immersion in the daemonic vitality of 
the organic. 

' It is not LQtzeler's purpose to write literary 
criticism. His commitment is rigorously bio- 
graphical. Hence the inevitable iristia of the 
second half of his chronicle. Broch experi- 
enced, at every level, the marginality, the more 
or less urbane humiliations of refugee exist- 
ence, briefly in Britain, then in the United 


_ -1 — — — 

.w uiuch that is pertinent to say about genre- 
■* t P e ctstions in Kafka's day and how his wri- 
JJJtulfilled or deliberately thwarted them. 

all, he demonstrates again and again 
to^tnuch may be gained by going beyond Max 
^Jti^fedwtlons of Kafki’a writings td the 
'Jtoworhailve tekt that is . now being estab- 
$44 makes onei regret that Brad's 
wes hhve; gQ far thwarted all efforts to 


tion to a line of British scholarship, from 
Edwin Muir to Pascal, Richard Sheppard and 
Pasley, which has helped tb make Kafka a 
powerful prejence in the English-speaking 
world, while also correcting some of tho exce?; 
ses of Continental and American exegesis. The 
book sets Kafka firmly into the literary Mb 
cultural .context of his time ,and. place, usjng.a 
gratingly wide variety of pertinent Uterary, 


States. Though Thomas Mann and Einstein 
bore witness for him, though he found a rare 
hospitality and understanding in the house of 
Erich KahleT (his presence haunts it still), 
Broch worked under conditions of deepening 
material and psychic stress. He expended 
anxious labours on interminable projects for 
international peace, for reconciliation, for the 
codification of a corpus of world law. Again 
and again, he set aside his literary labours in 
order to accumulate and organize material ab- 
out the psychology of mass behaviour, of mass 
politics as they had been instrumental in 
Fascism and Nazism (here, the parallel is with 
Canetti’s work on crowds and power). Himself 
worn out and almost destitute, Broch fought 
tirelessly for the survival and minimal dignity 
of refugees even less privileged. LQtzeler's re- 
cord is thorough and poignant. He does well to 
remind one that the department of German at 
Princeton University refused even marginal 
status or employment to one of the masters of 
the German language. 

Broch died in May 1951, literally exhausted. 
Almost at onte, lhe range and eminence of his 
writings began to be recognized. Numerous 
critical uncertaintiesdo persist, Beginning with 
the third part of The Sleepwalkers, Broch tends 
to over-write, ns if under the pressure of some 
lyrical vision, as if obsessed with the Neoplato- 
nic dream of a musicalizcd thought. A melli- 
flous pathos, not unrelated perhaps to his en- 
gagement with psychoanalysis, often enfeebles 
the argument. Here Musil’s astringent eco- 
nomy and lionizing intelligence suggest a 
damaging contrast, Mann's irritation at the 
oracular, oceanic prodigality of The Death of 
Virgil is worth noting. But these are open ques- 
tions; and it is towards their more responsible 
discussion that Professor LQtzeler’s biography 

provides an invaluable dos sier. 

An English translation of Paul Michael 
LQtzeler's biography of Herman Broch will be 
published in the autumn by Quartet. Quartet 
will also publish The Sleepwalkers in their 
Encounters series this March. 


New From Chicago 

Cosmogony and Ethical Order 

New Studies in Comparative Ethics 
Edited by ROBjN W. LOVIN & FRANK E. REYNOLDS 
Explores the connection between a culture's belief about cosmogony and moral order. 
£46.75 Cloth 4.48pp 0 226 4941 6 0; £1 6.95 Paper 0 226 4941 7 9 

The Fertility Revolution 

: A Supply-Demand, Analysis 
RICHARD A. EASTERLIN &' EILEEN’ E. CRIMMINS 
The authqrs here present and lest the "supply-demand theory*, of fertility. 

£2 1 ,25 .C]pth'208pp.Q *26' 1 802? $ . . \ 

• •• Nationalism, Ethnocentrism, and Personality 

•• Social Science and Critical Theory 

V , H. P. FORBES 

Forbes' book offers a brll lia nt critique of the classic The Authoritarian Perso'/ial/ty. , 

: £23.^0 Cloth {264 pp 0-226-25703-7 

; Time and Narrative 

•• ; - • f- M/olume 2 ■ : . 

: ..PAUL RICOEUR 

(translated by Kathleert McLaughlin & David Pellauer) 

Ricoeur*s second volume examines the relation between time and narrative in fiction. 
, £18.95 Clqtft 216pp 0 226 71333 4 

The Filght from Ambiguity 
Essays in Social and Cultural Theory 
, v.. I .DONALD N. LEVINE 

The theme of these essays is our lost capacity to deal constructively with ambiguity. 
£21.25 Cloth 240pp0 226 47S55 7 

. Medieval Cosmology • • 

: theories of infinity, Place,. Time, Void, art? the Plurality of .Worlds 

"j ;/ / ; v: : !; ; , PIERRE DUHEM \ . ■ v . 

(edited and. translated by Rog^rArleWl . 

:• This book selects from DuKem's SysiSme du Monde his discussions of cosmology. 

; : . inis BOOR. . • .£ 2^*5 Cloth 632pp 0 226 1 6922 7 . 

t;, v V..',' ^iMusiijand.Trahce . 


h^n^ripttofWTV/aftobeusedtn . :-^oitol,pojUilcBi;i*lMlP^ i .i: : ^ A Thieoty of the! Relations between Music and Possession 

■& e ^r®R}8ty way in which Sir Malcolm texts with scholarly acumen, tact wd, flair.# .• ; -.j ‘ j; GILBERT ROUGET 

*WT»e4 thosft ot77ie Castle in Ills critical no i on[y.enhancflsourunderstan«oi x«-, . . . . , (translated by Brunhllde Biebuyck In collaboration with the author) J . ; 

.., r ; ' Jm’s W fW: ™ T ' ■ Routiet explores the long-held association between miislc and: altered states of 

' ' ■ Eviui i'_* ■ Minrillno until Midi llltlMtC prob' , /niitrlniKnPK: ' • 


! ■ Robertson cinnot always avoid Wa thc dh^^ / !; .v:' . ; / £50.95 Cloth 41ffpp lllus. 

kind oif.qyerinterpretatjoh so^al bondage, 5 I/- " f, ‘ •’ !li >!| " ^ — — 
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Norman Stone 

HENRY A5HBYTURNER (Editor) 

Hitler: Memoirs of o Confidant 
Translated by Ruth Hein 
333pp. Yale University Press. £25. 

0300032943 
ROBERT HARRIS 
Selling Hitler 
400pp. Faber. £10.95. 

0571 135579 

The Australians have a useful expression, 
“Bush Intel tactual”, to describe the kind of 
man who, wild of eye and slow of voice, will 
button-hole you in the outback and tell you 
how many screws there are in Sydney Harbour 
Bridge. This was a side of Hitler that came to 
the fore during the Second World War, in the 
Table Talk. He would sit up until 4ani with a 
captive audience of secretaries and adjutants, 
prosing on and on in that style which is for 
ever Hitler’s (“The point about Dutch history 
h ■ • •”) while eyes glazed and yawns were 
stifled. Now, thanks to Henry Ashby Turner, 
we have a sort of Ur-Table Talk , from the early 
1930s: he has edited (very ably) the memoirs of 
a man who knew Hitler well. 

Otto Wagener was one of the men who sur- 
faced in the Nazis' higher ranks once they 
made the effort to become respectable and 
appeal to the Right (ie, after 1928). His first 
fbnetion was to give some kind of discipline 
and tone to the rowdies of the SA, who might 
otherwise have deterred respectable Germans 
from lending money and support to the Nazis; 
Wagener, who had been an officer of the 
General Staff in the First World War, knew 
what he was doing in this respect, and became 
the SA’s "Chief of Staff". But he had another 
. function. As a reasonably successful business- 
man, he had useful friends, and could be con- 
sulted about economic matters - in which Hit- 
ler was a novice, though an intuitively gifted 
one. In both of these capacities, Wagener saw a 
good deal of Hitler, and this book' contains a 
record of their exchanges, written after the war 
in British captivity. 

Wagener did not last for very long in Hitler’s 
entourage . Retog essentially a conservative, he 
was shoved aside into an honorific role,- and ! 
eventually resumed military service (as com- 
mandant of Rhodes, which he surrendered to 
the British). But he remained n worshipper of 
■ Hitler, and his memoirs are unstinting in their 

* \ praise of the man's charm, intelligence and 
.general benevolence. Professor Turner be-. 

lieves that his record of the Hitler converse- > 

; lions is quite accurate: where it can be tested, it : 
i fits with other evidence; and Wagener (like . 

• ■ Hitler himself) was clearly one of those mem- ' 

. ory-nten who can reel off record-numbers; and 

train timetables. Another important Hitler- 
* test that this book' passes Is that it js quite 
; remarkably boring,. . ; 

. ; There U, just the Same, enough ofvalue inits 
} turgid mask t o make this book worth having. Jn 
, ■ the first place, there are many remarks ort ecb- * . 
•: ; uomic matters, showing how Hitler speculated ; . 
S about the ending of unemployment. The eco- 
.riomjc recovery of Germany , is a subject of : 
.s. 'great lmportance; and stiil awaits its historian: 
t s Wagerier’s record will, be' useful; though in 
- j practice Hitler would not be pinned down to 
i any particular programme, and confined his S 
I public utterances to banalities. Otherwise, the ' 

‘ • Wagener record shows yet again; that Hitler ■ 

. ; himself did not take MeinKompf seriously, , " 
j : and wduld have recalled itifWcptild.Sjnce his ' i 
finances depended, to some extent, bn royal-: ' 

. ■ ■ ties, he could noL afford to, do so. Here, it is 
! ‘dismissed as prlson-therapyi lijce bp'skiet-weay- - 
" i ^ 8 * A furfhar novelty ip. Wagoner’s fredrdis 
tier's relatively mild utterances about Jews. / 
■;y • TWsparf 1 donottrust.Wagenfer, llkelso rpahy 
' German - as distintt from: Austrian *■ Nazis, ' 

• was nodoubtdMply'eqifiarrasied at, add ; after ' 

.. . 4945. ashatned of antis'fc»nitistn, : aodi for people . 

V lifte him thedorietmng was toplaydoWrt Hit J 
•j - ^fer’s roje in it, and tb play tip that of die Hlm- 
'' -■ , tillers andEichmanf^s. That fiiernC; jn ^clumsy I 
t tWy, also emerged in the “HlttafDtanM^.tfte' 

' forger haying taken It from scraps of cdnyert£\- ’■ 
:tions;wfthold Nazi sympathizers in Munich; or - 
Stuttgart. -V;;: 

Otherwise,, this brick is a! Wpjjrd pf Hltiqr’i; 

! views; ; a; stew of BeigsonV / Solvay [JaAd :• 


taining in a crude way, and we know from other, 
sources that he was inclined to be rude about 
turgid philosophizing, including his own. Not a 
trace of this appears in Wagener's recollec- 
tions: on the contrary, his views - race, 
Mother, the Roman Empire, the Pyramids (an 
Aryan monument) and so forth - receive pages 
and pages of attention. 

What a pity that a text like this was not used 
by the forger of the “Hiller Diaries”: he might 
then have given the world a better run for its 
money. Konrad Kujau could copy Hitler's 
handwriting convincingly enough, but the 
contents of very clumsy whitewashing plati- 
consisted of very clumsy whitewashing plati- 
tudes on the one side and a simple chronology 
of Hitler's daily doings on the other, rather as if 
someone were to forge a Churchill Diary on 
the basis of the Court Circular page in The 
Daily Telegraph. As things turned out, he and 
the journalist, Gerd Heidemann, only pro- 
duced a graceless, stodgy intellectual version 
of Zuckmayer's comedy Der Hauptmann von 
KOpenlck. 

Still, this is a very funny story, and it is very 
well told in Selling Hitler by Robert Harris 
(helped, on the German side, by a clever BBC 
colleague, Jane Ellison). The Hauptmann, in 
this case, was a seedy character: Konrad Ku- 
jau, a refugee from East Germany (his father 
had been a working-class Nazi) who started his 
career in crime by producing 27 marks’ worth 
of counterfeit luncheon-vouchers, for which he 
served five days in prison. Then he started a 
not very successful laundry business. Being 
enamoured of the Nazis he fell in with two or 
three well-heeled but dim business men, who 
were assembling “collections" of Nazi arte- 
facts. Kujau, going back and forth to East Ger- 
many in the 1970s, brought back assortmeifts 
of SS daggers and other Nazi memorabilia. 
After a while, he went back to his old tricks, 
forging Nazi incunabula with a will, and plant- 
ing them on the dim business men - alleged 
Hitler paintings (“A Portrait of King Farouk” 
did not, however, pass scrutiny), “poems" and 
writings; • towards the end, even an opera, 
“Wieland the Blacksmith", set in Iceland, 
though the project had to be dropped because 
Kujau could not read music. Some of this stuff 
was authenticated by one Priesack, a retired 
schoolteacher of Nazi sympathies, who in the ' 
1930s had been employed to rout out Hitler’s 
paintings. Kujau also churned out a Hitler di- 
aiy or. two, and became good at imitating 
Hitter’s handwriting in the gothic script that 
most Germans cannot now read. The historian 
Eborhard Jfickel, at Stuttgart, accepted some 
of these creations at face value, and included 
them in his anthology of the FUhrer’s early 
writings. By 1980, sharp-witted critics had 
pointed out to Jflckei that he had blundered, 

' “PPP whi Ch the historian decently apologized. 

Word of the few diaries in private possession 

reached Gerd Heidemann, of Stem magazine, 
late in 1979. Heidemann was the “ace” repor- 
■■ t ? r °f %«!,' : but he was going through a bad 
Ume. Several divorces had nearly ruined him; 

* he drank too much; add he had not produced a 
: • scoop for some time. He too had a fixation on 
: Jh^gf^saijd acquired Goeriog's yacht* which 
*. " e with contemporary furnishings, in- 
: eluding thtReidumarscHairs outsize lavatory, ■ 
But boats are expensive to run, and Heide- 
■ Jjann needed a subsidy. In. that capse, he met 
: Kujau s dim business mfen; and from them : 
w* abdut the “plaries ,, . r N 6 ohe knew thefr 
: proyehanra, though Heidemann: was told that' 

7 'they had peeo acquiredfrom an antique-dealer; ■ 
v. by the natrte oMscher!’: ie, K*jau. tndepe* : ■ 
dently, Heidemann had also heard that, in the 
i V *?! e ! ast : d ^ s tho Reich/a plane had taken, 
on from Berlin , containing Hitler's private 
papers apd orach-alts, and had crashed sofhe- 
.^here in East Germany. Hitler, by eyewitness/ 

! accounts, ; had beep shattered tp Jearri that 
.’I papen had been destfdyed in the crash; , 

1 li-SS 8 ? * ttou g h f “Heideihanrt foednneit.. 

: • Iff" kh#e^^th T the plane-crash; he took. 

: tnJnga WrtbeV, mat KUjau. after a bit ,of steu- 
got oft to his employers at Stern' 

). - .W hadfobah 'on difficult 1 

times. It ihad. been yery.^^essfol - pddlY' 
i enough foimuch thO'saine - 
i Wsight stjjie of 77re ^day 77/n« of HafpId 
.| gy^ : ^ h but Its "safe" rivals wOre caichWyti. -' 

■ ; W: «bpnagw acc^ted- 

V. .Heid^hahU’S nlnUin: ■ 


Heidemann had woven a connection between 
the crash and the “Diaries": they put it- about 
that an East German general was smuggling 
the diary volumes out. bit by bit, via Kujau, 
because he - the general - had somehow 
obtained them from the people who had res- 
cued them from the plane. Obviously, absolute 
secrecy was necessary; Heidemann must be 
given huge sums in cash, in order to pay the 
“general" via the middleman in South Ger- 
many. Nine million marks were paid out in the 
next three years. In return, at regular intervals, 
came a preposterous pile of junk - in all, in the 
end, some sixty notebooks, some with a Gothic 
“A.H.” on the outside (in plastic letters, ac- 



quired from Hong Kong; Kujau mistook the 
“A” for an “F”). No historian could be brought 
in to read the stuff, because that might have led 
to gossip, and a withdrawal. of the comprom- 
ised “general". However, a very small sample 
of the diaries, together with other pieces from 
Kujau and a genuine item or two were, submit- 
ted for hand-writing analysis to three of the 
greatest experts in the world, in Switzerland, 
Germany and the United States. They were 
not told what it was all about, and the 
American did not even know German. All 
three pronounced them authentic. 

Forensic tests were also made, but after the 
handwriting people had pronounced, there 
was no urgency about them; in fact, it was not 
until early March 1983 - a few weeks before the 
exposure — that the results of these tests came 
in. They were not favourable, but there was 
sufficient ambiguity in the forensic judgment 
for Stem to conclude that a substantial port of 
what It had mti 8 t be genuine. 

* Ku i au «>uld hardly believe his luck. He had 
started off his Diaries purely and simply to take 
in the local gulls in Stuttgart; in fact, the origin- 
al notebooks had originally been bought in 
East Berlin to list his catalogue of “treasures" 
in. The content of the “Diaries", such as it was. 
Came straight frpra a very obvious.source; Max 
Domarts’s Hitler: Reden und Proklomattohen, 
1932-1945. (1963), the chronological parts of 
which ho copied out, misprints and all. Now- 
hprewasaftiflny little drunk arriving on and off 
.from North Gefmany r with suitcases foil : of 
^ftorajpus , Amounts: of money. He made 
^hooped, and started an affair with an Au- 
. strion charlady: I:- 1, , 

i '. ' Still, . expert's bad pronounced, and Stem 
teo^ made whodpefc If -wt up a special 
^chdcpartmcnt’Vdeciphwing the'diariesas 
.‘they anived from Hast Gerihany, and* riving 
^ strictest confidence; that ft' ail- had 

'TfHRSfa thdughtabout hoiy fo market 
^imfl^Herq,theJ? made V tnessof things; 

, they . wer^ greedy, slick; and kitogant aj?at 

Rupert Mucdoch’s 
: ^Ncws’Internatibhal *fer& i n . 


Diaries for $1,200,000 - British «.nH * 
fte original, we re lc ept b , bMk ™ ^ 


that was meant to launch thc£;“l 
7/ie Sunday Tima. Oa this, 
fair-mindedly: ‘There, but for 
God” is the only suitable reaateuSj 
Roper s mistakes. HisGemauw,^ 
had been; he was rushed in a way tfaatMHJ 
ever should be - both to look at the DiubS 
to wnte his piece in The 7)me-aDdk? 
misled by Stem, which had assured hhikl 

provenanceof the Diaries wasknown 

forensic tests were positive. Tre^-C 
wrote his piece and then, later that ewZ 
the opera, had doubts. 77 itf SmL Z 
celebrating its great coup twenty-few hot 
later, as the presses began to roll, feu], 
about Trevor-Roper's doubts just too hh, 
the day. The editor, Frank Giles, sa»« 
-onto delay the holiday that he had pi* 

Trevor-Roper was not the only hlstowk 
fall for the sheer bulk of the Diaries, aidri 
relative obscurity saved the other expert te 
severe judgment. Newsweek had used Grin 
Weinberg, a professor at the Unlmsteg 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill, to enriitfc 
Diaries in Switzerland. Weinbeig, hiastfr 
German origin, could read the Gothfctal 
writing, and had worked on wagou-kaH 
captured documents on German fonippl 
cy. He had written two laTge volumes nib 
ler’s foreign policy which - though heco* 
hardly bring himself to mention A J. f 
Taylor’s name - were designed to show fr 
Taylor’s Origins of the Second World Ii ; 
(1959) had got things completely wrong. %» 
berg was asked to fly out to Switzerlaod. A , 
made difficulties: classes to giveatChapdH ; 
the professor’s valuable time; had tobebadi ! 
Raleigh, NC, no later than 10am on 
day. He flew to Europe, looked patfeatlylnj 
day or so through parts of the Diaries Hoik ; 
could check, announced that they were re; 
likely to be extremely genuine, and if ft 
proved that Taylor had got the Origins d* 
Second World War totally, widcedjy wh* 
Then he flew away again to teach teds* 
Raleigh. 

So Newsweek and News International ri 
Within minutes of the public announeewjj 
the Diaries, early in May, there was actaw 
protest. Forensic examination by a real op* 
showed that the paper was post-war, l&ajj 
were given a wonderful momentof funifl» 
has proved to be rather a dull decade w*. 
subject; Der Spiegel managed to shot#* 
Stem had got the facts pttKe.EMlQjJ 
plane crash all wrong; David bring 
large part of his overdraft; and riucjiof^j j 
management received handsome redpw J 
payments. Kujau collected ^ 

Austrian charlady anil made fof 
where the wife and the phailad)> shared iW* | 
the inn, while Kajau slept elsewhere, lb 

phoned Heidemann from, a cajHwfi^J 
indignation, for it was oniy now « 
•quite iiow much money Stern :hi ao 
those 9 millioh marks in Suitcates, 
to Kujau’s fufy, had helped hnriswf W . - 
large .part.' Perhaps, when they cow 
prison, they will start; suing 1 en™ 
emb«szlement. .. 


embezzlement. .. \ 

■ ' Maybe there iaa lesson to be jrajjj.® ^ | 
discussions of how to try fraud casri; ^ i 

has been overlooked. If, in the wan i ; 

Emperor’s New Clothes, ' fraud 

enough,, and brings' jft : i 

—— a# «.«««. *h«ha since ft calls 


Stem s tactics Were sUchi tliat 


sums of money , theft j sjnre it cww 
* Weaknesses all around, it 
' .benefaction' and desirveS to | be ie®P .- 1 - 
such '. 1 v 

Oermany and Europe iff the Eri 
Wars: Essays jn \ honor 6f 
(271pp. University 
1077 3) is edited 
contributes an essay on 1 , Th® 

; ^and L. D . Wilcox , whd Write® oj 

, before the Third 

tfrat v include: Douglas W-.-Fo^. 




^ ftire*’ ■’and': • «' 

. si^tfneriqnty iu ihfe Wetfield&x'' 
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Getting them young 


— SPRING BOOKS ■■ 
FROM SECKER & WARBURG 


M artin Clark 

JOHN F. POLLARD 

Tke Vatican and Italian Fascism, 1929^32: A 

study in conflict 

241pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
052126870 2 

In The Vatican and Italian Fascism, John Pol- 
lard asks why the “Reconciliation” between 
the Catholic Church and the Fascist State in 
1929 did not lead to good relations between 
them. His answer is that the concessions that 
Mussolini made to the Church, and particular- 
ly to Catholic Action, were ambiguous. Each 
party had very different expectations of what 
the agreement meant. Mussolini thought he 
badabsorbed the Church into his “totalitarian" 
rtglme; the Church should be grateful for 
favours received, and should support his for- 
eign Initiatives in Africa and the Adriatic. Pius 
XI saw the Reconciliation as a step towards the 
“reconquest" of Italian society; in particular. 
Catholic Action now had a licence to expand its 
activities. Both men were soon disappointed, 
and both soon needed to show that they were 
not being used by the other. 

They also knew that many of their suppor- 
ters detested the Lateran Pacts. Most cardin- 
als, according to Pollard, thought the price was 
loo high; one Roman aristocrat looked back 
nostalgically to the days when popes could be 
poisoned. Catholic anti-Fascists, especially 
former members of the Popular Party and of 
ibe Catholic Unions, were naturally horrified 
by the Reconciliation, although they soon real- 
ized that Catholic Action’s new guaranteed 
status gave them a welcome refuge, and much 
scope for clandestine propaganda. The Fascist 
hierarchs were horrified too, as Pollard’s 
quotations from tapped telephones clearly 
show. Altogether, the agreement of 1929 was 
• not a reconciliation at all, rather a redraw- 
' tag of the battle lines. 

The main clashes were over the control of 
youth movements. For the Pope, youth clubs 
were an integral part of Catholic Action; with- 
out them, recruits to adult sections would be- 
■ raw fewer, and there would be no hope of 
“reconquest". The Catholic youth organiza- 
tions In fact grew rapidly in these years, from 
160,000 members in 1926 to 713,000 four years 
later. Mussolini also saw youth training as the 
. bog-term key to success, and from 1926 had 
ret up a whole series of semi-compulsory 
talks , with p monopoly of sport and a distinct- 
ly military style. He had already, in 1927-8, 


closed down the Boy Scouts; after 1929 he 
realized the need to go even further. There 
were similar rows over the "Corporate State". 
The Fascists were proud of this rather bogus 
achievement, and Fascist syndicalists had a 
monopoly of worker representation. The 
Catholic Unions, along with the others, had 
been crushed in 1925-6. Yet Catholic Action 
bad soon set up its "professional sections", 
groups of workers in the same industry, often 
led by ex-Trade Unionists, and trying to 
“monitor” collective contracts; in other words, 
to muscle in on Trade Unionism. This, for the 
Fascists, was a worrying development during 
the Depression, when the government was 
already faced with increased unrest. The last 
straw came in mid-May 1931, when the Vatican 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of Leo 
XIU’s Rerum Novarunv, Pius issued a special 
encyclical that sharply criticized the Fascist 
version of corporatism. A fortnight later Mus- 
solini dissolved all the Catholic youth groups, 
and diplomatic relations between Church and 
State were virtually suspended. 

Yet the dispute soon died down. By Septem- 
ber 1931 a compromise had been reached. 
Mussolini agreed to allow the youth clubs and 
the “professional sections”. In return, sport 
and Trade Unionism were banned, and mem- 
bers of the old Catholic party were supposedly 
excluded from top posts. Catholic Action be- 
came less vocal and aggressive, but it con- 
tinued to flourish and to influence the young. 
That was what mattered to Pius, who took the 
long-term view. However, the agreement was 
a big defeat for the Cathtilic anti-Fascists, and 
that was what mattered most to Mussolini, who 
did not. In short, the 1931 agreements were the 
real “Reconciliation". The Pope implicitly 
promised to back a stable conservative rdgime; 
the Duce turned a blind eye to Catholic Ac- 
tion’s work in training a new ruling class. 

John Pollard’s book is a serious, scholarly 
study, relying heavily on police reports and on 
those of police informers within the Vatican. 
He is well aware that both “Fascism" and "the 
Church" were varied and complex entities, 
each with numerous strands of opinion jock- 
eying for advantage. Perhaps he could have 
broadened his theme out a little. In February 
1984 a new Concordat, replacing that of 1929, 
was signed between Italy and the Holy See. It, 
too, triggered off sharp rows over interpreta- 
tion, particularly over religious education in 
schools - the youth question all over again. 
These issues are very much alive in contempor- 
ary Italy, and can still threaten to topple gov- 
ernments. 


Safety measures 


Pierre Waiter - 

PAOLO SPRIANO 

■Katin and the European Communists ; 

Translated by Job Rothschild 
312pp. Verso. £16.95. 

086091 J039 - 

jtofr of this study, which covers the period 
from 1935 tq 1948,. should remove widely he|d 
jJWJareptlbftr about the immediate post-wrtr 
ojtory of ralafions between Russia and the 
Wtst.PaoloSprrano makes it clear that Joseph 
Jreber*s description of these relations at that 
wn® as a “great business partnership"; was 
jujte correct; though it wns much derided qt 
w tipie. Whatever may then and since have 
j* 4n figged for propaganda purposes, the pic- 
wfrt emerges is oqe of Stalin’s strict adher- 
f** to the terftis of the; division of Europe 
1 ktween hipurelf /and -the West, arranged at 
meetings during the closing stages qf 

■ No other work known to me shows so 

■ WWniy the Corrcctiie^s of the view that Stalin's 

concern . was for the safety of the Russia he 
, ' Synonymo Us wi th his. pwn rule - to pre- 

: ^:^4contotidate>hich nothing wps aw- 
to* unscrupulous or treacherous^ 
P^^takingly chronicles the history 
W^helurns arid B|UftVin Communist politics up . 
lOteo death of Stalin', : After ah Introductory ■ 
^ arranged chronologically, 

> 22 freaks when tome'matieli .of 

importance is. discussed. There is, 
* t&apfrir devoted tothe“^qrt 


Course” sandwiched between those relating to 
Munich (1938) and the German-Soviet Pact. 
The reason is that this “Short Course" became 
the one so-called “theoretical" work, study of 
which was virtually obligatory for members of 
Communist parties . It not only gave the correct 
tine In “philosophy”, but more importantly In 
history, being used to justify and legitimate the 
assertion that Statin’s policies derived from ' 

Lenin’s, and through the latter, from those of 

Marx and Engels. A Central Committee re- 
solution (quoted by Spriano) described .the • ■; 
work as “an irreplaceable guide . . . that fqr- 
nishes an Official interpretation o£ the ftiii- 
damental problems of the history of the CP (B) 

. . , in order to prevent all arbitrary interpreta- 
tions". By this was meant all “interpretations" 
other than those given by Stalin or sanctioned 
by his authority, backed by the punitive powers 
he had established to enforce his rate. ■ 

Spriano displays how, in Stalin's eyes, the - 
safety of his regime required that all possible’ ' 
international opposition; from the left : be 
stamped out. this explains the events in Spain: . 
during the civil war, as well as the unprincipled 
policy changes that often bewildered loyal . 
foreign supporters at the time. The many, . 
quotations from french /Italian and other 
Communists, contemporaries of the 
cussed, bring the dth«frwise arid history, to life. 

The greatest Valtie of Sldlfri arid. the Burp- 

all' that they ipay find ft absorbing,. hut.fofv -i 
students .of Russian history whp^ ^atit f ; ; 

peiidioiis survey a? background before pattiifc ■ ; , 
- dp to moreiminediatf and compelliqg mqtj^..; ; 


G.E. Armitage 

ACROSS THE AUTUMN GRASS 

May, 192pp. £9.95, 0-436-01840-3 

Guy Bellamy 

THE NUDISTS 

February, 304pp, £9,50. 0-4364)3942-7 

Heinrich Boll 

THE STORIES OF HEINRICH BOLL 

May, 576pp, £1&00, 0-436-05469-0 

Leo Clancy 

CRACK 

April, 220pp. £3-05, 0- 438-09990 -X 

A.F.N. Clarke 

COLLISIONS 

April, 256pp. £1098, 0-436-100IB-0 

Colin Dunne 

BLACK ICE 

March, 208pp, £9.98, 0-438-13B87-X 

Andrea Dworkln 

ICE AND FIRE 

April, 200pp. £9,80. (M36-13980-X 

Max Egremont 

DEAR SHADOWS 

March, 240pp. £9.98, 0-436-141G0-4 

Malachl Martin 

VATICAN 

May, 672pp. £10.93. 0-436-27433-7 

Dudley Pope 

GALLEON 

April, 280pp, £9.96, 0-438-37747-0 
The Alison Press 

Derek Raymond 

HOW THE DEAD LIVE 

June. 182pp. £9.60, 0-436-40502-4 
77ie Alison Press 

Nicholas Salaman 

FALLING APART 

April. 208pp. £8.60, 043644C87-3 
The Ahson Press 

.Douglas Scott 

THE ALBATROSS RUN 

June, GQOpp, £9^5. (M3644443-7 


Colette 

Edited and with an Introduction by Robert Phelpt 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT 

ApiUSOepp, £3.96, (M38-10S21-7 

Clive Murphy 

. A STRANGER IN GLOUCESTER 

of an Antfrlwilti Fnglnr ^T ^ 

.04JM967DMB; . 

AT TOE DOG IN DULWICH 

Recollections of r Poet 

' June, 288pp. £1080, 0438^9871-3 

N.TP.Murphy 

IN SEARCH OF BLANDINGS 

InfrmStwtiiHi by Tk»m Sharpe . 

-.jinab aeepp, £d8aYfr436287a(w 

ColihPlatt 

THE TRAVELLER’S GUIDE TO MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 

... February, 272pp, illustrations, £965 (pb), 0-436-37560-8 

John Walker 

THE QUEEN HAS BEEN PLEASED 

- The British Honours System at Work 

1 s . v . January, 192pp. £9.96, 0-436-661U-8 

-• i. . Angus Wilson 

REFLECTIONS IN A WRITE’S EVE 

januaryi W^pp, £9.98, 0-438-57611-2 • 


Shahid Hatttid 

PISASTROUS TWILIGHT 

J A Fertenai Record ^tbcParOttoiiet India 

' , T April, 300pp. tiluatmlona, £16fi0, (H38-19077-X 

AJ.SmiUten ■■ 

ANEWEXCAUBUR. 
HM 0 e*«lopment ofthe Itink »« 9 -t «»9 

r. M 1 ' ; ■ -.7'. AprD, 236pp. Illustrations, £1600.0-438-478204) 
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Discord in unison 


Anthony Clare 

MARJORIE WALLACE 
The Silent Twins 

224pp. Chatto and Wind us. £10.95. 
0701127120 


A story of “a mystic bondage ... a silent war 
... the struggle for individuality” - the de- 
scription by Marjorie Wallace in her introduc- 
tion to this book leads one to expect a pulp 
fiction. And The Silent Twins, indeed, reads 
like an unbelievable melodrama. It is the story 
of a set of identical twins who from birth refuse 
to speak to any adult, who communicate with 
their own parents by means of written notes, 
who steadily confound the efforts of teachers, 
educational counsellors, psychologists and 
psychiatrists, who slowly deteriorate through 
an adolescence marred by promiscuity, experi- 
ments with drugs and delinquency, until they 
are charged and convicted of theft. Diagnosed 
as psychopathic, they are sent, at the age of 
nineteen, to Broadmoor Special Hospital to 
serve an indeterminate sentence. 

Yet the story is true. June and Jennifer 
Gibbons were born to West Indian parents in 
Aden, where their father was serving in the 
Royal Air Force, and brought up in the small 
Welsh town of Haverfordwest. From early 
childhood they appeared unusual; the word 
“zombie” came to the mind of the school 
medical officer, who was chilled by their Jack of 
emotional response during a routine vaccina- 
tion and medical examination. They twittered 
away to themselves in a language so fast that 
not even their parents could understand it but, 
when recorded and played back at a slower 
pace, it turned out to be English, spoken at 
extreme speed and with subtly changed stres- 
ses on many words. Tongue-tie was suspected 
and they eventually underwent surgery, but 
this made little difference. Psychological test- 
ing was frustrated by their refusal to co-operate 
and by a massive emotional withdrawal. Most 
disturbing of all, the twins would perform a 
variety of physical movements in perfect un- 
ison, crossing and uncrossing their legs in syn- 



Jennifer and June Gibbons, reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


chrony, goose-stepping in single file down the 
road from school, holding and changing posi- 
tions like two little guardsmen on parade. “I 
think I’m watching some crazy variety duo”, 
said one psychologist. 

Their schooling was disastrous. Various 
efforts, including attempts to separate them, 
were made to no avail. They left school with 
one CSE each and after a period spent in the 
privacy of their bedroom, during which they 
played intensely serious and elaborate games 
with dolls, they entered adolescence in a spec- 
tacular flurry of sexual experiment, alcohol 
abuse and periodic aggression. Both kept dia- 
ries and Juno began to write vivid, steamy 
novels. One of these, The Pepsi-Cola Addict, 
was, after the twins had saved their unemploy- 
ment benefit to pay the publishing fee, even- 
tually published by a vanity pub lishing firm. 

It Is not the twins* actions which makes the 


Excuses for not dying 
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Rosemary Dinnage 

‘ . DIANA. ATHIIX 
After a Funeral 
, 158pp. Cape. £9.50. 

0224028340 

~ — : t — <• — * — 

Some twenty years ago Diana Athifl published 
Instead of a Letter (reviewed In the TLS, 

. November 11, 1963), an account of her life up 
; ,to that date, a statement of loss and recovery, 
that was a small classic. Now with the same 
\ gentle skill she hds written the story, of a dls- 
: astroua relationship, extending over several . 
.. years and ending in suicide.' *■. ; ; 

as.she fictionally calls hlmi 
;/ to* an Egyptian exiled frpm home for his poli- 
; wra tenyfears youpger than her 

• (and wept to some pains tp present himself as 
;y°Mnger still) and had written a book that she 
r had liked. Sifo was, she says' “a&ucker.fbr 
^oppressed foreigners? aijd ieiied on foe new 
: friendship tiegerly, At foe. start things went 
well enough , partly because Did! showed only 
" his charming and amusing side but chiefly tie-: 
cause Diana Athill was morcjthan a tittle 1 in. ' 
I pve with him (although she 1 , already l hid; a , 
Jovef). Dldi.young hlfosclfandflttractedbnlyio 
elegant, youthful bruneffes* held a cqjrd or two 
■ In his hand at this point. '^Ican’t njake lbvrtp' 
ydii; you knpw ’ , 1 he would sigh regretfully.ahd 
note in hfr . diary lH>w‘ rnuch herntist haw ; 
huniiUrited fieri ' In fact,- she was extreme^ ; 
. emotionally robust, so>. ioon ; got oyer 
iomporary parigs., Tlie relationship became a 
mnfornal, protective one on her sidq ^thpUgh, . 
/she admits she wduld never hgve put herself ' 
: out for a woman or for a man she had not betirf ' 
attracted to; She emerges from her own : 
. account as extremely goo<j : nalunid arid tqler- . 
. ant but slie always has a sharp cyp for tier own 
: mixed motives. .. . t . .. ) • .. J <; ■ . /. •• ■ 
It was the Ijno ther/son, benefactrfes^pr°tigd ; 
relations^ eventual)' proved; tafo 


Psychoanalysts are aware of the phenomenon 
of “transference", whereby the full blasts of 
love and hate rooted in a patient's childhood 
are transferred to them, and they protect them- 
selves well. It was transference that Athill and 
Did! became even more embroiled In. She 
grew patronizing towards him, certainly (“I 
thought it encouraging that he wanted to earn 
bis keep to some extent, and that it would be a 
,good thing to foster the Idea”, she says of his 
plan to take over the cleaning of the house they - 
lived in); but it was bis attitude that ensured 
that he would be patronized. 

‘ This stjUge of the relationship dated from the 
. time that slie obtained a work permit for him 
and fiad him mcrye in as non-paying house 
guest. His compulsive gambling, drinldng and 


story fascinating and disturbing as much as 
the degree to which their individual personali- 
ties were buried within each other. Neither of 
them appears to have been able to survive 
without the other, yet together they lived out a 
mutually destructive* cannibalistic existence. 
Jennifer appears to have exercised the greater 
power, with a peculiar blend of charm, the 
sinister practice of West Indian magic and 
downright physical violence. June struggles to 
break free, yet, when offered the chance 
through enforced separation, she pines and 
deteriorates until she is reunited with her 
sister. 

Throughout the book, the question of what 
Is wrong with them recurs. They are clearly not 
mentally handicapped, indeed they would 
appear to be above average in intelligence. 
They are not psychotic. Their criminal be- 
haviour, a mixture of petty delinquency and 


Idleness began to oppress his no longer enthu- 
siastic landlady. They became hooked on a 
compulsive game which - psychological 
penetration being one of her cards - she de- 
scribes clearly; they were obsessed with each 
other’s movements, with little put-downs, with 
falsely affectionate mannerisms. Together 
with other friends, they spent a disastrous holi- 
day abroad. The wretched Didi, without work, 
without home, without guts - "You think that 
because you are in the position of power you 
can make rati db anything you like", he once, 
screamed -did hold one card still: his diary. As 
in the Tolstoy household, this was left around 
so that no passing rage or despair should be left 
1 Unread. After the holiday, Athill chanced on a 
, paean of hatred 'and revulsion for her be- 


The House of Jacob from i 
a People of Strange LapgUage : • 


; •ij" 1 J" ' .Slip^from mefike atongue. 

. Idoii't wantfoknow-*-'' • ;:i /■/V/O.V' 

catffertaid, • [:;• • -\T.. ' ;: V *. : V •. ' ;• •; : ' 

; t / •:> v’.'-;-" • '• 

. ttietislowshtitinson^ V’' ; If/ • 


ascloud^herd 


, . "- J y ; v'. / ; throii ghMpfr/mg.,;>; ! 

i Attiightide . 

re^muUet ^ >'i . . * *. :■ 

• f 1. '• ^inlesti.downpipe. : ; ' ,1 *. 

i ■ f- f : i ohfoorock? v).; V ■; 

:l; •' ' »{pthei^n. v . v/;.; : y : 

; ;■ ; • , eacfi;mfoiit 5 le(f hook ■ r,- 

k ■ ,r >i 1!' 1 


orgiastic arson - one fire caused 
worth of damage - seems to U& S? 
comprehensible motivation. In coon ,2? 
fence counsel pleaded mental iUne«^ 
mg as evidence a psychiatrist’s diS 
‘psychopathic disorder”, defined TR 
tal Health Act (1959) as i 
or disability of mind which^resute ft 
maUy aggressive or seriously irrespoo^ 
duct”. Wallace is not greatiy^Cn 
diagnosis and regards the defence araJ! 
as “tenuous” and illustrative of "iK 
equacy of the definition of a psychopath"^ 
she seems equally at a loss, despite btr'k 
mense knowledge of the twins, thdrwritkm 
their innermost thoughts and their eipoZ 
and behaviour in Broadmoor where 
invitation of their psychiatrist, shehaivisu 
and interviewed them regulady over the n 
three years. On the basis of herownB»w[ 
am inclined to agree with those psychutra 
who argue that the twins suffer from afore* 
personality disorder, although the po ai 
that, as they grow older, they may doth 
clear-cut psychotic symptoms cannot be rid 
out. 

My only caveat with this absorbing Ini 
is that Miss Wallace tends at rimes tomb 
estimate the formidable and largely demon 
impact the two girls exert on those fr 
struggle to help and understand them. Sheet 
struck by the poignancy and melaocboljrf 
their writings as the reader will be by ft 
numerous photographs of Jennifer and hit, 
who mostly appear as two wide-eyed, po? 
little schoolgirls looking as though butter sk* 
not melt in their mouths. It is a coannoose 
understanding to assume that a disordered po 
sonality means an irremediably degtatift 
soul, devoid of sensitivity, intuition or baa 
warmth. It is precisely the mixture ofo» 
tional depth and cold-blooded ruthkamd 
child-like dependence and stoical indiffernt 
of dinging demands and explosive riokwi 
these girls that makes them at owes 
appealingly vulnerable and so unpredictik 
and dangerous. One day, writes June, "Wliidl 
be quietly, secretly released, mature wwt 
All things must end. New things begin "W« 
hope she is right. > 


haviour on holiday: "I find her unbearable ... 
dishing out one tedious stupid senteW 
another . . . being ‘jolly’ in: an .Ecpa 

way . . . renning backward and fcnriflhw 

screaming and trying to be funny".- 
more. She was shattered and asked wf jj 
leave; he stayed. She tried to j 

see a psychiatrist; he countered -w» * { 
Imaginary brain tumour.. Finally, i 
spend one night together/ and It .was i*®* 
and forgettable. If the book were 
the nuthor, the story would end tow*- : -i 
But there was an Ironic final twist 
They had got each other out of tbeirflj* 
Didi seemed to flourish; Athill at leasl W 
advantage of feeling benevolent towtw^ 
hanger-on. In the end, she says, 
happened because there was no more cjwr . 
vent hatred on her, do more .cat-BHH^ | 
games to be played. He ran out of excl!|? 
not dying just yet. 1 • ' 

From his diary it is clear that hs wO! . 
basically flawed was his ability to IW ^ ..^ 
left, in; this hopeless state of seeing 
wrote* “in my thirties, inteJhgent. twnFJ 
• aw&re, overpowered : by the 
.child i . . hopelessness, 
repulsive self-pl^y - and such 
loneliness and finaUyutterd^lcDess..^ 

: he went through crisis aftbtcrisfeofWJ 
"love*! for women, they 

people.fo him than those hUrn^ii”, 
given femalenames.EaohtimB.w^^, 
crisis pf possession receded, his baud . , 

towards ’women reappeared.;' * 

One may see this- agpni^g'.®®^: J|j 
exposure and exploitation by the aUB^jj 
friendfs: memory, or as *nj 
what there was of gqbd^ 4n 


what there was of g(^ in ^ 

■relationship; She herself closes 
is ‘for him and for people who. tin . n 

child&nl if. any such account 
fiofo ifojsiwing adbforiidngchildW' . 

'tiMW A rile hdokSia aP ?^i 
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The art of agility 


Hnph Haughton 

JOHN FULLER 

Sefected Poems 1954-1982 
175 pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

0436 167549 

John Fuller is an Oxford don and poet who is 
also the son of a better-known poet and former 
Oxford Professor of Poetry. Peter Porter de- 
scribed him as a “key figure in contemporary 
British poetry” and James Fenton called him a 
■secret guru” for many younger Oxford-associ- 
ated poets like himself, yet despite his eight 
books of poetry and the successful Booker 
short-listed novel Flying to Nowhere, Fuller 
has remained an elusive poet, with little repre- 
sentation in anthologies - influential certainly, 
but not widely read. The welcome publication 
deselected Poems 1954-82 might bring him 
to a wider audience, though I rather doubt it. It 
certainly doesn't make him any less an elusive 
poet or curious phenomenon. 

Fhller is an adaptable writer, a master of 
many manners and from first to last a contriver 
of "beautiful inventions”, but it's hard to size 
up this academic Proteus as he switches from 
the Audenesque to the Ransomesque to the 
Ralnesque, from academic sonnet to cosmopo- 
litan vene-novel, don's diary to Victorian pas- 
tiche to Martian arabesque. The successful 
poems are miniature triumphs within their own 
terms, but they don’t seem to establish reso- 
ainces between each other or with the intract- 
able world outside. This Selected Poems , for all 
Its well-tempered virtuosity, doesn’t seem to 
be more than the sum of its parts. 

Nevertheless the parts give some idea why 
Mm Fuller should have played a significant 
role in maintaining the modern “line of wit" 
running from Auden to Porter and Fenton. 
He's a sophisticated, unashamedly intellectual 
poet, fascinated by the possibilities of playing 
with inherited conventions and poetic forms. 
He las proved influential by his example - 


Fenton declared his debts in the "Letter to 
John Fuller” which spoofed Alvarez's urgently 
suicidal poetics, while Fuller’s verse in the 
1960s showed a remarkable anticipation of 
both the Craig Raine manner and recent in- 
terest in poetic narrative - but he is also visibly 
a prey to the influence of others, Auden in 
particular. His poems aren’t always easy to 
read, but it’s often easy to know what he's been 
reading. He is an expert at pastiche, of course, 
best seen in "The Most Difficult Position”, a 
Nabokovian study of nineteenth-century chess 
grandmasters that rivals Auden’s Letter to 
Lord Byron in its extended reference to poetic 
predecessors. Yet it’s not always easy to know 
where pastiche begins and ends in his work. 
“Ghost Village" , for example, works up a cryp- 
tic, quasi-allegorical geography of inside and 
outside to evoke “the ghosts who must be faced 
/ Who questioned the blind world”, but is itself 
dominated by the Audenesque manner: 

Their children were the first to make shy advances. 
Wove with fingers, were pinioned, wept, touched. 
Cruelly accused the unhappy of being only 

unhappy, 

Talked incessantly of the marriage of headland and 

valley 

And thought of nothing much to say, but learned 

to read. 

This looks less like a questioning ghost faced, 
than a bigger poetic voice submitted to. 

Fuller may not have much to "say” either, 
but he has certainly learned to read, and it is 
the very arbitrariness of the “literary" that 
appeals to him. The first poem here is an ironic 
comment on the fairy-tale convention in son- 
net form, and tells the story of a blushing 
heroine who flees the “fustian prospect of a 
farmer’s lap" only to find, in the final couplet's 
comic finale of coupling, that “worse than all 
the sniggers in the wood / The waiting prince 
was ugly, pale and good". Another sonnet 
gives an Empsonian reading of Helen of Troy 
in old age as Lewis Carroll's pallid, scatty 
White Queen; another a riddling essay on 
Spenser (“clownish without armour") in the 
form of an inconclusive episode in Spenserian 


romance; a fourth elaborates a Victorian • 
genre-piece about a little girl confronting Mr 
Dodgson with a “case of puzzles” in a railway 
carriage (from riddle to romance and vice ver- 
sa), while a double-sonnet acts out a Marvel- 
lesque dialogue between fingers and toes. Such 
witty fables, with their parade of dexterity and 
allegory, celebrate the art of being for ever 
agile. 

From the outset, then. Fuller was a master of 
the stylish bagatelle. In later books he includes 
more notation of circumstance and local detail, 
but he always Insists on an elegant ot perverse 
stylization. He writes with art on sleeve. 
“Hedge Tutor”, for instance, an account of a 
walk along a country lane witti his small daugh- 
ter, transforms the pedestrian by means of gen- 
tle but artful transposition of the kind associ- 
ated with Raine: “Consulting the calendar or 
hedges/ Banked up higher than your head / We 
seem to share the surprise of walking / On a 
riverbed”, while “Objet Trouvfi: Piazza San 
Marco” ends with a surreal Firbankian 
apotheosis as he imagines “How Mark rose 
upwards through the air / Out of his feet left 
standing there", and "How round his pretty 
feet they built tho square" - less nn objet trouvd 
than a rather camp obfet d'art. His brief and 
witty history of post-Renaissancc music from 
"Celestial jig and Orphic loot" to Baroque 
music evolved from “cruel instruments” re- 
lishes its own neo-Augustan elegance even as it 
criticizes the suspect formalizations of the 
Baroque: 

Thus purged into iis trilling were 
Emotions of the rope and chase 
As wigs replaced the natural hair 
And [oTmallsed each pilled face. 

He reduces the Niagara Falls to the careful 
euphemistic elegance of: 

Fierce aquatic carelessness! 

Your great arenas celebrate 
The sensible decision of a river 
To undergo a sudden Tate. 

Fuller's third book, Cannibals and Mis- 
sionaries, represents him at his worst with its 


elaborately allegorical and elegantly "light 
verse” academy pieces - mannerist exercises 
about Oxford and hiscountry cottage in Wales. 
When not turning out “light verse" of this kind, 
he was concocting stilted Audenesque topog- 
raphical poems (like “Ghost Village”) and stif- 
lingly opaque narratives like the sonnet sequ- 
ence “The Two Sisters" or the hit-and-miss 
monologue “Her Morning Dreams” ("The un- 
made bed. Finger on my pink. / Dead as he 
groaned upon a linen ocean, / Who would have 
thought be had such little ink?”). 

After the playful virtuosity of the first books 
and the mannerist cul-de-sac of the third. Ful- 
ler seems to have found himself in his next 
four, from the witty verse-letters of Epistles to 
Several Persons ( 1973) to the Byronic narrative 
of The Illusionists (1980). These contain his 
liveliest and most interesting work, in touch 
with colloquial idiom and recognizable social 
realities, at home with his chosen literary con- 
ventions. The epistles (only one of which is 
included here) helped him find a voice with 
which to confront his subjects and audience 
directly and lightly. The “Epistle to Angus 
Macintyre" is a jokey light-verse commentary 
on his rural retreat in Wales which manages to 
accommodate a tough and buoyant range of 
tones and arguments: 

Are wc much better? Aren't we fakeis 
Pacing about our fcnccd-off acres? 

Aren’t we the economic Quakers 

In a cold war 

Between the strikers and the strike-breakers? 

What are we for? 

The light-fingered virtuosity with which he 
uses the Burns stanza enables him to shift be- 
tween self-criticism of this sort to genial self- 
celebration A la Byron. The poem is at home 
with laid-back academic jokes (“The 
academic's one excuse is / He knows about the 
gastric juices, / Suppression of the anacrusis”) 
and the absurd fails divers of the newspaper 
(“We* re as incognito l As is the CIA in SEATO 
/ A worker Jesuit in Quito / Selling par dons / Or 
. the emperor Hirohito / In Kew Gardens”) but 
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able to allow the concluding sober pleas for 
“some vision to achieve" and forgiveness for 
“Our scared retreats, both small and big”. It is 
that kind of interplay between “small and big”, 
intellectual and trivial pursuits, acted out in the 
tonal and allusive mobility of the verse, which 
characterizes the best in his next three books, 
but gets lost, to my mind, in his most recent 
two, Waiting for the Music (1982) and The 
Beautiful Inventions (1983), with their rather 
precious aestheticism. 

The Mountain in the Sea (1975) is full of 
bucolic Welsh poems of place which are stylish 
exercises in intricate map-making. They com- 
ment on “the precise text of a leaf or chart the 
way a house is “establishing its relations with 
the hill” or trace the remains of Iron Age huts 
on a hillside, “a ground-plan of biographies 
which might yet be relived” and are marked by 
(for Fuller) an unusual density of physical pre- 
sence, the contours of particular places and 
histories. They still parade their own ingenuity 
and favour a rhetoric of the snappily absurd 
based on the shock of the arbitrary. In the 
excellent “Up and Down”, his sheep acquire 
an incongruous proprietorial grandeur - “They 
own everything, /Saddled with foot-thick wool 
/ And a family resemblance / Like the first 
Marlborougbs” - as well as an incongruous 
domesticity: they move “like ancient sofas” on 
their castors on the “edible” mountain where 
“theirpaths are meals”. Like Craig Raine after 
him. Fuller relies heavily on the Flash Simile. 

Lies and Secrets (1979) is up and down too, 
starting with the absurd and touching portrait 
of an up-ended woman, “Annie Upside 
Down” (“It’s the whole earth turned inside out 
like a sock / And me just hanging on”) and 
ending with “The Most Difficult Position”, his 
three-pait closet drama about two nineteenth- 
century chess grandmasters who never actually 
do battle with each other. He’s generally a 
rather frustrating narrative poet since nothing 
much happens worth telling, and perhaps for 
that reason the poem about the mandarin dis- 
comforts of the legendary chess virtuosi Staun- 
ton and Morphy may be Fuller’s most convinc- 
ing performance to date. Morphy, a neurotic 

• American tyro, a kind of Rimbaud of the chess 
world, arrives in England to challenge the 
established world champion Staunton, 

■ ' Shakespearean scholar and gentleman, and the 
poem explores their attitudes towards the great 
match that never takes place. Fuller portrays 
•the inner drama of the two men by v/m of 
dazzling pastiche of the styles of the two grand- 
masters of Victorian dramatic monologue. 
Browning and Clough, those worldly and un- 
worldly experts in trapped, secular self-con- 
scioustjess. Morphy speaks in Clough-like 
hexameters of the fascination of arbitrary con- 
. . yentipns^ • 
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fictitmi 0ln 4 wui White, the d^lSpSSte'. . 
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for all its nods and winks and (Clive) Jamesian 
high-jinks, and however accurately it inventor- 
ies a modem handbag or a “Freudian” dream, 
its brand of light-verse narrative seems rather 
old hat - a pastiche of pastiche, as in the Byro- 
nismo of “Nico was half in love with failure / 
While Tim was twice in love with what? t With 
youth? with Love? but surely not / With Polly 
Passenger”. Hang it all, there can be but one 
Don Juan. 

The felicities of Fuller's most recent books 
seem a bit thin after the self-conscious social 
comedy of The Illusionists. They include many 
rather Martian postcards from abroad and 
notes on domestic music. So we have a flute 
being “the most surgical of the instruments” 
and a "telescope for a wind’s song”, a double- 
bass player acting as a “drunk leaning com- 
panionably / Against a lamp post” and a pianist 
enjoying a “banquet for one”. The poem on 
“Ironing” has handkerchiefa “imposed in 16mo 
/ and lastly collated", shirts laid upstairs in 
opened “coffins” and ties imagined as a “fatal 
noose”. Though he’s a skilled exponent of this 
manner and can use it to serve up the rumpled 
ordinary world in a smart, eye-taking fashion, 
Fuller doesn’t have Raine’s thrillingly lux- 
uriant sense of the commonplace world, the 
domestic as a perversely utopian bower of 
bliss. 

The poetry seems weakest when it attempts 
a strong voice (as in the portentous “Perhaps it 
was something the heart thought I Loud in its 
cave of blood. If so, what matter?”) and 
strongest in the light-verse set-pieces like the 
tisqui album-verse about pornography called 
“Amazing" (“So many jobs for the hands/ And 
explored hinterlands / So many . well-used 
glands / Saw I never") or the up-dated variation 
on romance-conventions in “Valentine” (“You 


are the end of self-abuse. / You a* 
feminine. / I’d like to find leoS?* 
call on you and find you in''U, 
Pastoral 

from a Reading biscuit factory 
slender and pretty , Biacui, 

But even here, there seenBiol.^.,. 
salted about the idiom - maybe i£?? 
“light veise" is itself precarima sadmafr® 
able a thing of the past, |« ft 

in Auden s many-mannered, socullr 2 
miscuous anthology than KingdcyS J 
lection of smoking-room ditties and mb 
manly jokes. When the College ghostfai 
poem of that name speaks in fluent Aodcm 
( Theories of diet dispersed tribes, infect 
Accompanied stately truths like him. 
ters ), I find it hard to distinguish iheeS 
own voice, even as he confronts hisoX 
mgs of failure and betrayal in the luilmi 
the book: 9 

Thoughts too late to unthink; I had the feta 
Of being betrayed by something of my 
Something I had connived at, somethlu beta 
To the projection of a long-suspected fifiift 
Haunted by the forces it exploits. 

Like “The Most Difficult Position" udfc 
“Letter” “The College Ghost" taken v* 
worked form, and through a mix of putt 
and projection, portrays an uneasy soffe 
cate’s self-consciousness about his privkjtj 
fluency and "mastery". It’s hard, rea&gft 
ler, not to ponder Bloomian fantadenka 
the anxieties of influence, but is tbs apea- 
Modernist “ludic" triumph? Or the fink 
compound ghost of Eng Lit? The ghost ink 
machine of this frequently subtle, fumy potty 
is often just the Oxford college ghost. 
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Charles Hamilton Sorley was bom in 1895 and 
was killed on October 13, 1915, during the 
Battle of Loos on the Western Front. He is 
remembered, in the anthologies, for a handful 
of poems written in the earliest phase of the 
War: ‘Two Sonnets”, “When yOu see millions 
of the mouthless dead", “All the hills and vales 
along" and “InMemoriaraS. C. W., VC”. His 
fa, almost, the generic life, and death, of the 
Rrst World tyar poet: a comfortable profes- * 
aonal background (hfa father was the Cam- 
bridge philosopher, William Ritchie Sorley); 
public school (Marlborough), where he pub- 
Ushed a large amount qf ^promising" juvenilia: 

. a scholarship to Oxford rejected for the taking 
up of a commission} and' the end, at the age of 
as the victim of a sniper-fa bullet. The 
clymsy pathospf the secqnd of tbe/Two Son- 
nets" mini tv- r»oH s At*Um j— 


Moorcroft Wilson’s biography is lb accpnftd 
what provoked, ,in this superficially uoaa? , 
tional career, such an exceptional repeat 
Sorley, it turns out, although he was un 
successfol there, was never completely at eat ‘ 
with the ethos of Marlborough. Heatooepeii 
considered leaving to become an ekhjeatay 
school teacher, and he did In fact Ihw W 
terms early to spend a pre-Oxford period ■ 
Germany. This biography fa heavily dfpeoW 
on the edition of Sorley’s letters made byte 
father in 191jJ; and the letters quoted hwij 
period all describe or imply various 
awakening, both literary and sexual. Alth# 
Sorley was actually caught in Germany 
outbreak of war, and briefly imprisoned* 
Intimacy with the German lauguagfi . 
and people left him in.no mood, oobh*® 
to England, to share the jbgoLitk j* 
German feeling of the war’s early mwrtto-.* 
poem “To Germany", probably writlMiwa . 
gust 1914, imagines the war as “the blW V 
[ing] the blind”; and Sorley was wathbl** 
Brooke’s. “1914”: 


re?pbnte to -thlTattetoed toaTmaiv 
qthere of that War: h H-.r;, ' ; • 7 

, But & blg blot jlas' bW ewh yesterday ‘ 

' Sp poor, ,» manifest^ iodompl©tc. 1 • .. 

. poems in Jea« Moorcroft Wilson’s edi- 
: tion ^ alapimahife^tly; incomplete,- most qf 
the earlier pieces little more than an adoleScerit 
; , -fj* and -Masefield. It is, in all 

difficult .to .dp: ariything at all with 
fiiem; and I ran see rip justification Whatever 

for P^»ing Anything in tfie afiotipn Wilton 
' ^ uv ®htHa and Occasional Poems". 

war poen^s themselves, however, aire 

* Mjmhuig seriously about 

Fifst Wptid jWar. Tliey are all lfoettis which 
■ . i^ound mheh 


, It ia far too obsessed with hfa own sacrifice 
the going to war of himself (and othnr»)U«^ 
intense, remarkable and sacrificial cxpWi 
it is merely the conduct demtujdM^ 11 “tL. 
others) by the turn of circumstances* wnec« w 
Compliance with this demand would baWij** 

. ■ intolerable, ... He has clothed hhatgg®^ 
words: but he has taken fae sentii^w^Tr 

! The Owen-like “When you 
the moufhless deqd” seems, in paji u; 
been Intcpdedas a respoda© foBrowifi” . 
clear-eyed honesty of i this vpasaag®''*^ l 
ruthless rejection^ qm* too its . 

that repeated parenthesis, on tbejjjjjj 

; ness. nat tho uniqueness,’ of ..the W^M 

•V atrbn^y suggests the kinddf poet Son 
/,have become, Tbe!sp^.’®eMUte9r v 
‘ cal prose fa typical of SorJe/s exeedem ,^ 

' : One of the many qubte4 byWjlsra'W^.^ 

; big up in their entirety fa the 
j January 25,1915, Whlch begius, 
am sicx.of the sound .qf the word v^ u. ; 
■spnan^with Sorley’s exceed 

• Uwrepcej and it is testimony to tha 
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Wondering who owns the furniture 


A ndrew Hislop 

WILLIAM GADDIS 
Carpenter's Gothic 
2fi2pp. Deutsch. £8.95. 

023397932 8 

no no it’s more of a book about order and 
disorder more of a, sort of social history of mechani- 

Mtion and the arts, the destructive element 

-It sounds a little difficult, is it? 

-Difficult as I can make it. 

William Gaddis, like the would-be social 
historian in his last novel, JR, makes it difficult 
-for himself and hfa readers. American literary 
consumers like their fare fast, flash-fried, and 
even when the food is not instant the cooks 
should be seen sweating over the stoves, get- 
ling their fingers burnt. Gaddis, however, goes 
to ground, is forgotten, then pops up suddenly 
with a large, strange egg that he has buried with 
him. It is an acquired taste, and those who 
sample it have more than enough time to lose it 
-ten years since JR, which won the National 
Book Award, twenty years between that and 
his first book, The Recognitions (1955). 

“You know what I used think Mama?", says 
a child in JR\ “if I didn’t talk now, if I kind of 
saved it up and didn’t talk, that then I’d be able 
to talk after I'm dead." J. D. Salinger is enough 
of a legend now to write only for posthumous 
publication; Gaddis has to play dead. But he 


saves it up. The Recognitions, a labyrinthine, 
witty exploration of the fake in life and art, 
centering on Watt Gwyon who forges Flemish 
masters for love rather than profit, weighs in at 
just under 1000 large pages of small print; JR, a 
picaresque farrago in which an eleven-year-old, 
illiterate, if numerate, schoolboy builds a vast 
fiscal empire, just over 700. Resurrection time 
has come round again, and welcome it is. Gad- 
dis has been given a high profile in the “Au- 
thors USA" jamboree. Penguin have repub- 
lished his first two novels (£7.95 each) and we 
have now a new one, only this time the egg, 
though strange as ever, is much smaller. 

Carpenter's Gothic is set on the Hudson in a 
house of that style, “built to be seen from 
outside ... a patchwork of conceits, borrow- 
ings, deceptions, the inside’s a hodgepodge of 
good intentions like one last ridiculous effort at 
something worth doing even on this small a 
scale”. The stage is much more confined than 
in the previous novels- we are only very briefly 
allowed out of the house - and the characters, 
on set at least, are fewer: Paul Booth, fragged 
Vietnam veteran and ousted corporate 
businessman turned media-consultant for the 
fundamentalist evangelist the Reverend Ude; 
his wife, Liz, ignorant with cultural aspira- 
tions, frustrated - as woman, as a would-be 
novelist, even as an heiress, her fortune irre- 
trievably bound up in a trust; her layabout, 
sometime hippy brother, Billy; McCandless, 
who rents the house to the Booths - geologist, 
ex-gold prospector and novelist, punctured 


On a level with the angels 


Sean French 

ROBERTSON DAVIES 
What’s Bred In the Bone 
436pp. Viking. £9.95. 

0670809160 

In an era when the novelist has been guiltily 
ceding his territory to other writers - the 
traveller, the scientist, the reporter - Robert- 
son Davies is a presence to be applauded. Over 
ibe past fifteen years he has published five 
brilliant novels that with a remarkable vitality 
have re-invaded some of the lost territory. Ear- 
ly in What’s Bred in the Bone one character 
approvingly quotes Browning’s statement that 

Ail remains the one way possible 

Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine, at least. 

Davies's last novel, The Rebel Angels 
(1981), concerned the squabbles of a group of 
academic executors over the chaotic estate of a 
mysterious Canadian art collector, Francis 
Cornish. What’s Bred in the Bone begins with 
Me executor’s plan to write Cornish’s biogra- 
phy being turned down by the collector’s 
jfcphew. Cornish may have faked some Old 
Master drawings,, he may even have been 
homosexual; such revelations would damage 


tor of Davies's earlier novel. Fifth Business), 
who steers him towards the visual arts. At Ox- 
ford he drifts into the fringes of MI5 before 
becoming a restorer of paintings apprenticed 
to the celebrated Tancred Saraceni. In the 
years before the Second World War, Saraceni 
and Cornish forge minor medieval German 
paintings and exchange them for genuine Ital- 
ian masterpieces with the gullible Nazis. This is 
only the central strand of a complex plot which 
Davies controls with immense skill. The nar- 
rating angel furnishes Cornish's life with every 
kind of motivating force from the wildest 
coincidence to inescapable fate, from subcon- 
scious impulses to the direct free will of the 
hero. 

Behind this plot - and, on occasion, obtru- 
sively in front of it - is the theme that runs 
through all of Davies’s recent novels. In the 
past,, religion and now-obsolete sciences such 
as astrology provided a rich and coherent 
ordering of everyday experience for ordinary 
people. Modem science tries to do the same for 
us today but with an impoverished language: 
"Its lack of symbol and metaphor and Its zeal 
for abstraction drive mankind to a barren land 
of starved imagination”. Davies’s leading char- 
acters are antiquarians, rooting out defunct 
systems of thought such as hagiography, 


prophet against the armies of ignorance such as 
Ude’s; and a few bit parts including McCand- 
less's wife Irene, Lester, a past associate with 
secret service connections, and the deliciously 
named Haitian cleaner, friend of dust and 
enemy of the English language, Madame 
Socrate. 

Changes in scale, however, emphasize con- 
tinuities in Gaddis's work rather than a radical 
shift. Carpenter’s Gortir'c maintains his pre- 
occupation with the barbaric complexities of 
modern America, in which endemic ignorance 
of the civilizing order of culture is matched 
only by the impossibility of ordering the work- 
ings of power, money Bnd ideology in a mass- 
media, technological society into art. "Order is 
simply a thin perilous condition we try to im- 
pose on the basic reality of chaos" says JR ' s 
failed social historian, while its failed novelist 
found everything around him so real “he 
couldn't sec straight long enough to write a 
sentence". In Carpenter's Gothic McCandless 
has a favourite passage marked in a book: “A 
man, 1 suppose, fights only when he hopes, 
when he has a vision of order .... But there 
was my vision of disorder which it was beyond 
any one man to put right.” 

In JR Gaddis literally reproduces the impos- 
sibility of ordering the chaos by making it “un- 
readable", but not only in (he trite sense that it 
is too long for the non-obsessive to get 
through. It takes the “realist text” of the novel 
beyond the grasp of the reader, not by decon- 
structing it so much as overconstrucling it. Its 
form is the most “naturalist” of fictional modes 
- the continuous present of direct speech: a 
seamless, chapterless chorus of unattributed 
voices, broken only veiy rarely by short, poetic 
descriptions lyrically rolling language to the 
limits of grammaticality before returning to the 
dialogue, often with the speakers and location 
changed. Gaddis mimics much of everyday 
speech but extends it until it often becomes an 


overblown, indigestible outpouring of phalic 
stutte rings and outraged articulation, collo- 
quial ramblings and detailed explanations. A 
basic plot is visible but is soon overwhelmed by 
the multiplying connections between the many 
characters, too numerous and complex to be 
understood. 

Its very vastness, however, offers the possi- 
bility that in time, a long time, all could be 
unravelled. But the modesty of scale In 
Carpenter's Gothic only emphasizes the impos- 
sibility of finding such a solution. (We are even 
given chapters and more interludes of poetic 
description to make the dialogue easier going.) 
Location may be limited, characters on stage 
few, but soon the intricacies of the rela- 
tionships and murky dealings extend, with in- 
creasingly bemusing complexity, into wider 
fields: politics, religion, science, medicine - 
with disputes about the origins of man thrown 
in for good measure. Conspiratorial intrigue 
reaches everywhere, even as far as Africa. 
McCandless at one time draws arrows between 
names in an attempt to trace out the power 
lines: “more arrows, everything to everything 
else. . . and n hail of arrows darkened the page 
like the skies that day over Crficy". But in the 
end many of the premises of the conspiracy 
seem like the house, u patchwork of conceits, 
borrowings, deceptions. 

“There's much more stupidity than malkc in 
the world", admits McCandless, but then for 
him ignorance is “dead serious" and “revealed 
truth is the one weapon stupidity's got against 
Intelligence”. The readers of Carpenter's 
Gothic, however erudite and clever they may 
be, will laugh loud with Gaddis at his exposure 
of the chaos and ignorance of modern Amer- 
ican culture, but could also be left feeling 
seriously stupid. Never mind the complexities, 
when Irene at the end of the book debunks our 
assumption that it is hers, we end up not even 
knowing who owns the furniture. 
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APERFECTSPY 
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The acknowledged master of the spy story returns on top form to the great East-West divide 

with a dazzling tale of unflaggingtenfliop. £395 

THE FOUR ADVENTURES OF 
RICHARD HANNAY 
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■KATHARINE HEPBURN 
Aime Edwards 
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EARTHWORKS 

. Ly all Watson 

The bestselling author ofSUPERNATURE once more challenges established scientific 
thinking and takes a ft^, thought-provoking look at the natural world. JUustrated£935 
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Back home with the tan blond boys 
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Alan Jenkins 

BRET EASTON ELLIS 

Less than Zero 

208pp. Picador. Paperback, £2.95. 
0330294008 


Clay, tbe narrator of Less Than Zero , has come 
home to Los Angeles for Christmas from his 
“school" back east. Clay is in his late teens; his 
parents are divorced; he stays with his mother 
and horrible younger sisters, sees his father 
once or twice, but in the way of all such holi- 
days he spends most of his time hanging out 
with friends of his own age. Clay’s friends are 
called Spit, Rip, Finn, Spin, Derf and Trent. 
Sometimes the names prove too much to man- 
age, or remember, and they just call each other 
“dude". They are barely distinguishable in 
other respects too: most are “tan, blond” boys, 
they do a lot of drugs, go to a lot of parties and 
discos, pay a lot of attention to their clothes 
and appearance generally, do some sleeping 
with girls (Blair, Kim, Alana, Didi) and with 
each other, and none of them has much to say 
about anything. They ore the ultra-rich, ultra- 
cool children of film people who are mostly 
away in Aspen or London or somewhere else, 
they favour BMWs and Porsches, shop in 
places called La Scala, Privilege and Para- 
chute, drink at the Cafe Casino or the West- 
ward Ho or Pages or Du par’s, and sit around 
watching rock-music videos at each other’s 
homes (ot it might be Alien or it might, unfor- 
tunately, be a snuff-movie). Sometimes, when 
high, they get together and do ungentlemanly 
things to girls even younger than themselves, 
girls not yet in their teens, whom they have first 
rendered semi- unconscious with drugs. 

Ctey’s participation in this “lifestyle”, his 
growing distaste for it and his eventual word- 
less rebellion against its more vicious spasms of 


discontent (being very far gone in mental 
emptiness, boredom or drug-debts, the 
youngsters must occasionally go correspond- 
ingly far in search of kicks or money), are 
recorded in a present-tense prose so fiat, so 
studiedly neutral , laid back and spaced out that 
it comes very close indeed to inarticulacy. Syn- 
tax and diction are never more than 
rudimentary; even so, grasp on the sentence is 
lost more than once. This may be a mimetic 
ploy, insinuating a state of shell-shocked ex- 
tremity In a mind (the narrator’s) already ham- 
pered by the fact that it has only a very limited 
range of responses, and almost no expressive 
capabilities, at its disposal. At times it repro- 
duces with numbing accuracy the intermittent 
catatonic lows of a psycho-physical system arti- 
ficially stimulated beyond normal human en- 
durance. It may of course be that Bret Baston 
Ellis has learned less in writing school back east 
than he thinks he has, or than some reviewers 
think he has. 

Take the “languid comic terror" attributed 
to him on the dust-jacket. There are one or two 
memorably comical moments, certainly, but 
these are far from simple: are we laughing 
because something is being effectively satir- 
ized, or in nervously hysterical reaction to a 
dislocation of "normal" reality (and the habi- 
tual blankness of Clay and his set involves a 
good deal of that), or in disbelief? 

Though the novel deals with terminal bore- 
dom and mindless repetition, it is not quite 
boring or mindless. In the cinematic arrange- 
ment of the short scenes, the threading of leit- 
motif phrases ("People are afraid to merge", 
“Wonder if he’s for sale”, “Disappear here”) 
through the narration, the carefully unmod- 
ulated switches from catalogues of brand- 
names to gang-rape and the other uses of Bain 
de Soleil lotion, there is evidence of a concern 
for form and of a genuine instinct for literary 
“cool”, for understatement or non-statement. 
Ellis catches some thingB very well: the bftek- 


Bear-tales and brothels 


Laura Marcus 

JOHNHAWKES 

Adventures in the Alaskan Sktn Trade 
396p. Chatto and Wiiodus. £9.95. 

07011 30407 

Job t* Hawkes became an important figure in. 
•post-war American fiction in the late 1940s. 

His first novels, notably The Cannibal (1949), 
.portrayed the aftermath .of war in ways; which 
refused the' triumphant mid the heroic; 

. Hawkes broke with realistic conventions to de- 
pictj obliquely, fragn^eiitarily and powerfully, 
the desolation of a devastated Germany. The 
wasteland was the dominant metaphor in this 
early work. Hawkes’s hovels in the 19 ? 0 s 
: moved to lusher climes; in the South of France 
landjti Mediterranean villas his characters car- 
ried opt deadly sexual manoeuvres, described 
>, by. male airioralists and moitofoguists wholly 
committed to eroticism and death. ; • 
In Hawkes’s new novel .we, move back to the 

- .wasteland. HU Alaska is savage^ desolate ahd 

: 'brutal, redeemed only by the fieioism It Calls : 

• forth in its more single-minded adventurers. 
.Perhaps in response to feminism, Hawkes has 
: made his narrator a Wman, Sunny Deauville, 
who courts dcathin her aeroplane; arid men In!- 
; the i brothel she runs at the, Alaska- Yukon 
r Game tends. T"'-'- Vi 

''••• l* pleases me toknawlilie surprise that awaits the 
.man who fumbles With my. stiff buttons, and prills 

- asid^ or down my outer, mate garb- if f allow him fo. ' 
;• Rough do thing, an unruly patch: of pubic halri a 

flpjww.of imitation aitfc, hot buttocks, and a dear 
widely known bur rarely dhcbvcrca. ripefoV: 


taking but rarely given - that's Sunny Deaavlfie. or ; 
the woman behind the myths of Woman; 
Underneath they’re, all lovable? r V 

This* is the *'presem” of fho 1960s. Suqny’si 
real search, however, is for the past and for a • 
means of exorcizing; the. image of her father; 
Jake Deauville, who disappeared on aq ,e#J 
pedition when she w^s a child arid ednrinues to . 
h^unt her dreams. Uittif site can break With ‘ 
memory, she Cannot -leave Ataska. Jake, who' 
uprooted his young wife and daughter from 


Hawkes’s earlier male protagonists, he is a 
puritan, a teetotaller convinced of women's 
innate virtue, and the necessity of man’s sttug- 

• gle against nature, depicted with more humour 
than is usual in a Hawkes novel. Jake is also an 
inveterate storyteller, so that much of the 
novel, despite its female narrator, is given over 
to his past stories, as told to Sunny, of epic 
battles with eight-foot*tall bears, death- 
defying plane journeys and negotiations with 
base Indians and noble savages. Narration be- • 
comes seduction, too; the terrifyingly scarred 
Martha Washington steals Sunny's lover, the 
priapic Hank, away from her by the expedient 

, of recounting to him her mauling and near- 
death at the claws of a bear and its cubs. 
.HaNvkes skilfully points to the obsessional 
qualities of story-telling without becoming 
overly self-conscious about his own narrative 
perfonriartce. He is less adept, though, in his 
exploration of character and motivation; this 
may be an aspect of the novel’s satirical lean- 
ings, but it remains unclear what precisely is 
being satirized. We are, presumably, intendod 
to believe in the value of the Hproio foolhardi- 
ness which provides the material for most of 
the novel.' 1 • ■ i 

; tiawkes seems caught, in Adveptiires in the \ 
Aldskan Skin 7>«rfe, betWeeit the fragmentary 
; forms , and. characterizations of his early work 
■ and hi* desire, for a new 1 realism. The move 
toward* naluralisticproseresMltsina curious' 
blend of the symbolic fcijdjthe real, the Im^gis- ' 
tic and th e mimetic, the satirical arid the deadly 
. serioiK. Tbe jagged proseof The Cannibal was 
formally innovative, and strikingly cfeated the . 

« desolate country; there Is no ,such 
relationship between' language, scene and his- , 
" tor y ® Hawkes’s new novdl, in which the pow- 

• f of w>ids to seduce aqd enthrall is more 
frequently ^ asserted than > demonstrated. 
Adventures m the Alaskan Skin Tmde posses- 

a l not >considerab!e 

! ^ 0n 5 America no more 

st^lljg than thatpfhls forebears, James Feni* 
•more Coooer and Jnotr 1 w • 


ground of rock-lyric sentiments to adolescent 
life (Gay's hero is Elvis Costello, from one of 
whose songs the title Less than Zero is taken), 
the vacuities of what passes in this world for 
conversation, the all-pervadingness of savag- 
ery and fear, the nameless menace of the sur- 
rounding desert encroaching on the no less 
inhuman city- a scream heard in the night, cars 
burning on the roads, the sound of glass break- 
ing “in the hills", a coyote prowling a suburban 
street. Violence takes over too explicitly, and 
too suddenly, in the closing sections, but it is at 
such moments that Clay's stunned inner world 
seems most to reflect an appropriately played- 
down respect for the facts (the horrors evoked 
here are, apparently, the facts). In italicized, 
highly descriptive, sensuous passages recalling 
childhood days spent with a comparatively uni- 
ted family at a Palm Springs holiday house, or, 
for once roused to rage, putting his appalling 
psychiatrist straight, or shuffling bewilderedly 
around bis on-off, unsatisfactory, failing 
attachment to Blair, his girl (who seems 
momentarily to share with him the merest 


inkling of something better, a glha*,,. 
commitment, mutuality that 
weariness and self-loathing eat SjS 
Clay is sympathetic, even tonfc 
close, a song provokes him to aaiuf, 
insight: “The images I had 
being driven mad by living in the dh 
of parents who wero sohnnl! ^.^ 
that they ate their own cbuSn 5* 
so violent and malicious that thej'saaS! 
my only point of reference for 
afterwards." A reviewer ought tofeK 
end by comparing him to Holden GrifejJ 
this book to Catcher In the 
really on. 

Less than Zero will no doubt make 
already made, its author a great deal of 
but the price will have been too high tfb 
success, commits him to repeating the icotof 
ambiguous nihilism he sustains here. And & 
question remains how far that tone, thorn# 
self-conscious performance though itse easi 
a conscious achievement, how far it belfotii 
is something else. 
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Joanna Motion 

MAVIS GALLANT 
Home Truths: Stories 
330pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224023446 

The words “Canada” or “Canadian” appear in 
all but one of the stories in Mavis Gallant’s 
collection Home Truths. Her people are con- 
stantly defining themselves, not just against 
those who belong to other nations, but also 
against each other. “I’m English-Canadian”, 
announces a characteristically preoccupied 
Gallant child, “only I can talk French and I’m 
German descent on one side.” By contrast, the 
child's couBia does not have to concern hims elf 
with analysis: “he is American, and that does”. 

The stories, written and published over 
twenty-five years, are here arranged in three 
groups: “At Home”, “Canadians Abroad” and 
the. set of six related stories that makes up 
"Linnet Muir". They form a sort of Three 
Bears menu of different sized bites. Recurring 
concerns thread through them: the fascination 
of Montreal; convent schooling; the past get- 
ting its tentacles around the present; and above 
all the tribal warfare and mutual disdain gov- 
erning Canadian distinctions. 

The first section consists of sharp, short, 
self-contained portraits of Canadians on their 
own doorsteps. The settings vary from Van- 
couver Island, where a prodigal father receives 
an ambiguous reception from a scarcely less 
prodigal daughter; to a northern train carrying 
a war bride to reappraise her husband. Their 
Style travels from a clear-eyed, distanced re- 
porting to a dream-like and mysterious un- 
winding, edged with menace. 

Gallant is especially comfortable and con- 
vincing when the fiction enters the minds of 
children, (fool, controlled Ruth in "Thank 
You for the Lovely Tea" does a precise demoli- 
tion job on the hopes of her woujd-be step- 
mother. She sits in judgment on her elders 
while, absorbing from their behaviour useful 
briefings oh the world she is to occupy: “Emo- 
tion was wqrse th&n bad taste; It was calami- 
tous. Ruth had only to look at Mrs Holland to 
see what it led to." - ■ 

- The destinations amotion leads to, and the 
Canadian preference Tor. suppressing it, are 
nuther . explored in “Canadians Abroad” J - 

tonger excursions to the Mediterranean, Gerie- 
va,fiuj‘aiid Stfasbourg. In four Substantial 
stories Gallant examines'the sharper contrasts 
torchiwacters make ggainlit; an unfamiliar 
tight. The. greater, space suits her. 'The Ice 
Wagon Going Down the Streets givd her 
room for a compelling portrait of a couple 
counting on; the legacy of their migrant fore- 
beers, an inheritance of grittiness, reputation 
and earned .cash., By the fourth generation, 
they find the mixfore poisonously dMqte/Lot* 

• Y“9 S ? » bringaher Qenrtan^C^nadian cm- • 
gntjes Ito post^ar France und 1 stickk by her ' 

' handeatf in ijipije . of 

Mfe; jimanin''" ,,: "i 


would never have bothered with at home hbi 
her to the border land of Alsace-Lom* 
where firm lines are hard to draw and the cdj 
protection for Canadian convictions is (onb 
them back across the Atlantic. 

Gallant’s prose is always a pleasure to mi, 
but her writing goes up a gear as she switches 
into a fluent and passionate first-person nut 
tion for the final part of the collection. Ik 
Linnet Muir stories are large, overlapped 
pieces of a biographical jigsaw puzzle. Tk 
eighteen-year-old Linnet comes borne H 
Montreal during the Second World Wsr.wct 
derfully unencumbered by bossy relations mi 
resolved never to be helpless again. She takes 
on the overwhelmingly male world of rat; 
most of all she takes on the past. Retiming b 
the place of her confusing, incomplete d# 
hood, the young woman pieces together wiut 
those important ghosts, her parents and (bar 
circle, had been up to. 

The stories pile up in layers. Linnet’s impa- 
tient wartime experience of the rituals of office 
life and her excavation of the events and per- 
sonalities of her parents’ feyer generation in 
tied together by a retrospection that ii *>Ji 
acute and wise. This format invests Galjaurt 
Montreal with a richness, the sense of shift* 
land, dense but never felly explored, wMd 
Alice Munro has given to the rural Canadsd 
her own upbringing. Gallant is quite at b» 
with the short story. She has a firm pip* 
place, an eye for the telling, oblique dettO sd 
an ear for defining dialogue. The smaller-#* 
offerings can be tasty but not ahogetber 
nourishing. In her linked short stories, 
ever, Gallant engineers a pattern thatbiwf 
satisfying: scope and weight seem to * acc3 ' 
late from the end of one story to the begi® 5 * 
of the next. _ 

M.R.D.MEEK 
The Split Second 
167pp. CoUins. £7.50. 

000231911 X ; ^ 

Before returning to toe .legal 
qulry agent Lennox Kemp takes one 
as a favour to his boss. He travels noi rth 
for Fiona Davison-Madean, a spinstero* 1 ^ 
who has come into freedom qnd 8 u 

her mother’s death, and is likely to fell 
the first conman to smile at her. Solid, m 
ing story with good, Scottish backgroufl?..^ 
ddnoiiemeht to surprise even the sharps 
readers,- , 


FdRB^BRAMBLE I , . , 

Dead of Whaler ’ ; ' , 

185pp. Hamish Hamilton. J8 f 95. ,■ 

0241116864 - 


John Gibbon, a newcomer to the 
Brimshill, is jogging past toe chureho 
mas Eve when he hears a shot: a bu r, , l, & - 
the vjcaF^ brain has brought the 
vice' prematurely to an edd. ^ •] 
trayal of village community and cranj. . 
ordered plot, But toe readiness ^ ] 

Mummery to accept - even to seek r . , % j 
assistance strikes a faintly false note- T f 
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THE DIGEST OF JUSTINIAN 

English translation edited by Alan Watson 

Latin text edited by Theodor Mommsen with the aid of Paul Krueger 

The most famous and influential collection of legal materials in world history, 
these four volumes have been the focal point of legal education in the West for 
centuries and an inexhaustible treasure of legal rules and reasoning. 

The texts include statements of principles, discussions of rules, commentaries 
on the scope or interpretation of edicts and statutes, qualifications, other juristic 
opinion, and the treatment of problem cases, real or hypotetical. 

Watson and a team of thirty translators worked on the English translation of 
the Divest; the Mommsen Latin text of 1878 appears on the left-hand pages, the 
English on the right. 

The Digest of Justinian is an invaluable reference work for scholars interested in 
classical studies and in law. 

These volumes were published with the support of the Commonwealth Fund 

Alan Watson is Nicholas F. Gallicchio Professor of Law and Director of the 
Center for Advanced Legal Study at the University of Pennsylvania. 

1064 pages per volume, four-volume set, 10 x 7, Cloth, ISBN 0-8122-7945-X, 

£250, until March 31; £300 thereafter 



THE paradox; 
OF HISTORY 

Nicola Chiaronkmce 



Wt*J khettrur* 

THE PARADOX OF HISTORY 
Stendahl, Tolstoy, Pasternak, and Others 
Nicola Chiaromonte 
Preface by Joseph Frank 
Postface by Mary McCarthy 
“In six essays, [Chiaromonte] reflects on what he 
takes to be fundamental notions of the relations of 
individuals to those historical events that rock the 
foundations of their societies and overturn whole 
civilizations. He finds these notions represented most 
accurately and analyzed most profoundly not in the • 
works of philosophers, social scientists or historians, 

, but rather in the novels of such ‘realists’ as Stendhal , 
Tblstoy, Roger Martin du Gnrd, Malraux and Paster- 
nak . . . Chiaromonte discovers in their literary 
representations of ‘the paradox of history* a possible 
antidote tp the ‘faith in History’ that has produced the 
. totalitarian ideologies of our time .... There is a 
great deal of wisdom in this.book, the kind of wisdom 
that one pan possess only as a result of having lived a 
; certain kind of life. Chiaromonte bears witness 

■ convincingly ’—^ The New YUrk Times Book Review. 

I. 1985. 168 pages. Paper. ISBN 0-8122-1210-Jf, £13-95 

BETWEEN THEATER AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
Richard Scheclmer 

■ * "This is a book that will mean many things, important 

things, to many people. In neither the writing nor the 
dontenl is it only for academics .... Fascinating for 
anyone seriously interested in human behavior, fell of 
Ideas that lead us torerexamjne our thinking about all ■ 
:• ■: performances, from the most drainptic to the most 1 
seemingly trivial'— 7he New Ybrk Times Book Review, 
1985. 384 pages. 63 illustrations. Cloth. ISBN 
0-8122-7929-8. £35-00, Ne*iy Published 


RECENTLY ACCLAIMED EDITIONS 

THE STRUCTURE OF ARTISTIC 

REVOLUTIONS 

Remi Clignet 

In an original, appealing work, Clignet examines why 
styles of art go in and out of fashion, and the limits of 
sociological interpretations for artistic processes. 344 
pages. Cloth. ISBN 0-8122-7978-6. £30-00 

DICKENS AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 

Myron Magnet 

“An original and major contribution, not only to liter- 
ary criticism but to the history of ideas’— Gertrude 
Hlmmelfarb. "One of the best yet written on . . . 
Dickens and society’—Richard D. Altick. 544 pages. 
Cloth. ISBN 0-8122-7984-0. £29.95 

CLARENDON AND THE RHETORIC OF 
HISTORICAL FORM 

Marline Wbtson Brownley 

A major literary evaluation of the writings of Edward 
Hyde, the first Earl of Clarendon, a major figure in 
the development of historiography. 296 pages. 1 ilus. 
Cloth, ISBN 0-8122-7988-3, £24-95 

THE BIBLE AND THE IMAGE 
The History of Photography in the Holy 
Land, 1839-1899 

UrshqyahuNir 

Rooted deep in Western thought, Palestine nttracted a 
variety of early photographers— each determined to 
show the Holy Land within his! own frame or refer- 
ence. The author, an Israeli filmmaker, discusses their 
biases and shows the development of the land, toe i 
photographers, and the processes represented— 
daguerreotype, calotype, and wet-collodion photogra- 
phy. 384 pages, 110 historic photographs. Cloth, 

ISBN 0-8122-7981-6; £39-95 ' 

Distributed far the Philadelphia Museum if An 

arsmedica 

Art, Medicine, ahd the Hurpan Condition 

Selected by Diane R : . Karp 

The 140 works present both a history of ariatomyand • 
medicine and the artists’ reactions to disease, suffer- ; 
ing, and death. 196 pages, 25 color plates, ; M0 illus.. 
Cloth. ISBN 0-8122-7953-0. £42-50 . 

MASTERS OF SEVENTEENTH CENtURY 

DUTCH GENRE PAINTING 

Edited by Peter C Sutton, et. ai. . .• . 

The book contains , . . concisely in [?[J 1 1 ol,vc * nd 
. vivid essays on the art and culture of |7«b 
. Holland land] . ; . , over 200 pages of insightful com- 
meniaries about tlte Individual' pal ntinw. in toe 
cxhlblt'^-Charles Lee, WFLN‘PM 

Wife Ieakn ihat most pictures are very likely 

with symbols, nuns aqd allogofies toat w^W havo 

been easily understood centuries ago. . Maybo tills. 



is toe way the Dutch mind was in toe I7to century— j 
layered like a pile of pancakes’— Mb// Stmt Journal. ■ 
1984. 488 pages, 627 illusTrations. Cloth, ISBN j 
0-8122-7951-4, £47-50 

PAINTED DELIGHT 

Stella Kramrisch 

The author’s first essay on Indian- paigling highlights * 
tols collection of fifteenth- to nineteenth-century ■ 
Indian paintings, many never before exhibited or pub- . 
fished. 1986l 240 pages; M2 illus.. 50 In color. Cloth. 
ISBN b-SI22-7954;9, £45-00 

MARY CASSATT AND PHILADELPHIA 
Suzanne G. Lindsay 

■‘Lindsay's essay . . . presents toe artist in a new role 
as liaison 1 betvyeep toe art centers of Paris and Phila- 
delphia: . : . Mary. Cassatt and Philadelphia— their 
significance to future generations of American art- 
lovers is clearly defined within the contents of this 
publication. Library collections of all types will do 
well to add this volume"—- CA of 1985. 96 pages, 40 
■ color alnd 60 black-and-white illustrations. Cloth, 
ISBN 0-8122-7952-2. £35-00 
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musical NOTES I Behind the lines 




Milestones I & II 

THE MUSIC AND TIMES OP 
MILES DAVIS 
. I: TO I960: II: SINCE I960 

Jack Chambers 

'One of the most 
literate and 
knowledgeable 
studies of any 
jazz musician l 
have ever come 
across.’ 

— Frank Tirro. 

Dean of the School of Music 
Yale University 

“The set will stand as the reference 
work on Miles for a long time to 
come’ - Variety 

Each volume E 17.50 


My Orchestras and 
Other Adventures 

THE MEMOIRS OP BOYD NEEL 

Edited by David Finch 
Foreword by Sir Peter Pears 

Trained as a doctor. Boyd Neel 
eventually became one of the most 
popular conductors in Britain and. 
later, in Canada. His lively memoir 
is peopled with the likes of 
Diaghilev and Stravinsky. £17.50 


Medieval and 
Renaissance Music 

A PERFORMER’S GUIDE 


Timothy J. McGee H- — — ^ — 1 

V . r ' HMfTTHrj.MrtlCE 

A practical guide afaflmtfanD 

that provides ‘Reudssance 

modem (Music 

^rfomierswlth '^JJ!5 e ER:s 

perform early 

music both vocal and instrumental. 
£20.00 


Encyclopedia of 
Music in Canada . 

; - Helmut Kallfnan, GlUesPotvln & 
Kenneth Winters, eds. . " ; 

n -'A trail-bla^hg volume about music 
v ■ in Canada 7- ali kinds of rtnislc: " 

; popular, folk, fepgqus, concert ... . ' 
;■ a phenomenai diversity qf.tapjcs.’ : 
.. ',-r-Instiiute for Studies In American 
• Music Newsletter 
. : E 65.75 


Universh^ofTorontxjPpess 1 

c/q International 800k 
■ . Distributors : 

6 B Wood Lana ^nd . 

Hamel Hempstead • 

: Hertfordshire ,HP2 4Rfe ■ 

"ft - 
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Lorna Sage 

Twenty Thousand Streets under the Sky: The 
London novel 1896 to 1985, at the Bookspace 
. in the Royal Festival Hall until March 12, is a 
tribute to the big city's seediness and excite- 
ment, its capacity to support divergent visions 
of itself, its teeming emptiness. The exhibi- 
tion's compiler. Nick Kimberley, the book edi- 
tor of City Limits, talks in the catalogue of “a 
deliberately idiosyncratic survey of some of 
London's fictions” - though it’s hard to im- 
agine a twentieth-century view of London 
novels that would produce much more of a 
consensus. Bloomsbury and Hampstead have, 
it is true, been pretty well excised from Mr 
Kimberley's map, and Orwell's London is 
taken as read. Still, the effect of scatter and 
blitz is convincingly representative, from 
Arthur Morrison's A Child of the Jago, which 
sets the 1896 starting date, to Nigel Fountain's 
Days like These (1985). Beckett (Murphy), 
Ballard, Elizabeth Bowen, Colin Mclnnes, 
Graham Greene, Patrick Hamilton, rub shoul- 
ders promiscuously. This London is all alterna- 
tive and for ever somehow post-war - an im- 
pression backed up by stills from films like 
Dulcimer Street , based on Norman Collins's 
1945 novel London Belongs to Me. Maureen 
Duffy’s trilogy - Wounds (1969), Capital 
(1975), Londoners (1983) - looks suddenly at 
home, a fitting reflection on a culture all low 
life and high-rise with no middle ground. In the 
catalogue, Ms Duffy writes of the metropolis as 
“the great mother . . . that nourishes all who 
write about her and out of her, even though 
sometimes the milk is sour sldm . . 

The Bookspace itself has an uncertain, 
makeshift air, of course: the new South Bank 
board, due to take over from the GLC on April 
1, let it be known before the opening in 
November that they regarded it as space 
wasted, and intended to turn it back into a 
(sponsorship) restaurant for concerts. Its man- 
ager, Rosemary Stones, has been canvassing 
support, and ty*s assembled an impressive list 
of well-wishers. However, perhaps her best 
piece of evidence that Bookspace really does 
stand for something is the response from 
Kingsley Amis to her appeal, which goes like 
this: 

Dear Miss Stones; . 

Thank you for your loiter about Bookspace. I am 
afraid that, as you describe it, the project seems to 
me absolutely horrifying aqd directly counter to what 
I take to be the interests of literature. I undertake not 
to work actively to destroy it but I cannot possibly 
give you my support. I am sorry. 

Yours sincerely 

Was it the tribute to Christopher Isherwood, 
the Lesbian Celebration, or the exhibition of 
Children’s Books for a Multi-Racial Society? 
Or the prospect of a Tribute to Geoffrey Grig- 
son (coming up on March 7)7 Or Non-Sexist 
Storytelling (March 8)7 Surely not a Day of 
Calligraphy (March 12)? The new board, it’s 

rumoured, is thinking of squeezing Bookspace 

into a quiet comer in whatever South Bank 
location it finds for the Arts Council's Poetry 


Library, but meanwhile it is to be found on 
level three at the Royal Festival Hall. 

★ ★ ★ 

Company Archives by Lesley Richmond and 
Bridget Stcckford (Gower 'Publishing) is the 
result of a five year research project for the 
Business Archive Council (with support from 
the Economic and Social Research Council), 
devoted to tracking down the records of the 
oldest surviving limited companies in England 
and Wales. Survival , it turns out, is not exactly 
the prerogative of the fittest in the sense one 
might expect - first because many companies 
have changed their nature (for example, from 
steel to property), and second, because many 
of those who registered after 1856 were clubs 
and associations, spreading the liability for 
their premises: the Society of Authors, the 
BMA , Liberal clubs and bowling clubs and the 
Guild of St George, set up to follow the 
teachings of John Ruskin, these have often 
survived in situ, in prime sites in the middle of 
cities, because their shareholding is so dis- 
persed no one can sell them. 

Ms Richmond and Ms Stockford found 
quantities of material that no one knew ex- 
isted, in basements and attics, and ended up 
with 670 companies, and findings that should 
interest all sorts of economic, social and local 
historians. There are the records on Boots the 
Chemist, brewers (Bass, Courage), and banks 
of course, but also altogether odder com- 
panies, whose history is often the history of a 
town, like the Tollesbury and Mersea Native 
Oyster Fishery Company, or John Boyd and 
Company in Somerset, the only horsehair 
weavers left, who nowadays export to France, 
Germany and Japan. Often there are staff re- 
cords, and photographic collections. Among 
many surprises were the records of Shipping 
Clubs and Mutual Societies covering insur- 
ance; in Liverpool the researchers discovered 
previously unknown insurers of the Titanic, 
who still have personal information on the pas- 
sengers. 

★ * ★ 

Martin Seeker and Warburg Limited, who 
have recently been in trouble for taking 
ungentlemanly advantage of the departure of 
their advisory editor Anthony Thwaite to ditch 
parts of their poetry list (“The turbulent priest 
: is gone, dissolve the monastery” is how one 
victim, Alan Brownjohn, describes the move) 
are launching out in other directions. The edi- 
tor responsible for the rude reformation, 
Robin Robertson , is starting Mercury, “a twice 
yearly collection of new international writing" 
with an emphasis on fiction, and interviews - 
and (some) poetry. The idea is to publish 
young writers, and unfamiliar ones, alongside 
established names (compare Granta, or Pen- 
guin's Fir&bird ethologies which were pre- 
viously edited by Robertson) and to create a 
"flagship” for Seeker, He sees most of the 
small magazines around as “moribund in one 
way or another”, and means - by pricing Mer- 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR^ 

Competition No 267 . . 

Readers are invited' to Identify the sources of the 
: l h rce quotations which follow and to send ub the 
answers so that they! reach this oftice not later than 
March 21. A prize of £20 is. offered foif the first 
• correct set of answers opened On that dale, or falling 
that the most hearty correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also tfe taken into consideration, 
Entries, marked "Author, Author 267" on the 
envelope, should be addessed to the Editor; The 
. Times Literary Supplement, Priory House , St John’s 
. • Lane, 1 London BC1M4BX. The dotation and results 
will appear On March 28. 

1 The murmur ot the awakening sea doth (ill 
The empty pauses' of the blast; - the hill 
. Looks hoary through the white electric rain, 

And from the glens beyond. In sullen strain • 
Hie interrupted thunder howl*; above 
Doe ebasra of Heaven smiles, Hke the eye of Love 
. On the unquiet world. I V • 


2 Her information vtakhis * her eye watchful In 


her' Brother desire, their ktadest' rttpects' ta 

t'SpML i •;* y-.V. •/ j- r i ■ - 

'■ '• ' • ;i'_; | ‘ • .!vji i>:y ' ! jWi. •“ ■; ' . 

'• i." J ''" ’’Vlv ‘ 

J !■■ ■-.i; "..i;-.-* .. •• '■ ‘a -I--" Vi . 1 -i' '■■■ 


3 “ It may be sound- , 

1 . ' A lone of music - slunmer’s eve - or spring - 
■ ’. A. flower r the wind -. the ocean ~ which shall 

: ’ Striking (tos electric chain wherewith We are 'darkly 
j ' ■' ' bound.'.'.. 

, Competition No 263 ' . 

’ yWUmer: D. M. Hall : ‘ 

1 Answers: ■*' 

1 I Above his ripe red cheeks, his forehead Was 
naturally white, like marble. A queeriy cut fringe 'of 
dark grey hair lay acroisit, compact thick and heavy. 
After a moment's examination, I realized, with 
• \ 'extreme) Interest, that he was wearing a wig. : 
Christopher . fahetwbod,. Mr Norris Changes 
- Trains, chapter 1, . . '• ‘TTv 

2 The disguise of her head and face was the next 
■ ..°W°C her attention, she fitted and arranged the 
had^^enher ^ f “ ^ ^ w !^ c ^ constant practice 
£ : _. Whkle: Colliiis, iVt7 jtysmtj 'chapter 2. ; •. ’’ > . 

i ^ and sold in the wig.^do 

s ’ of ^hfflncnaity. Howls the 

Wd's^fily sleppa 'tho calm Ideal;”,.-. ' 

y Ofuzzlewit, chapter. 24/ .. 


cury at £3.95 - to take advantage ofthaLTv. 
launch date will be March 1987 andS 
sions (with return postage, about which iw!! 
very particular) should be addressed JT2* 
cury Martin Seeker and Warbu^Ltd ^ 
land Street, London W1V 3DF. 1 M 

* ★ * 

The National Book League’s latest suivevof 
Library Book and Periodicals Spending 
versmes, polytechnics and colleges faVu 
makes predictably gloomy reading: «iC 
amount spent on books and period Z 
fallen by a fifth. In terms of books 
expenditure is down by a third since IM' 
Libraries were meant to be protected &» 
cuts, but (given the escalating costs of paw 
and binding - “hard copy” for-short) kaveu 
been. During the 1970s the effects of dednu 
funding were to some extent concealed byb 
creased use of inter-library loans, ubm it 
recently renamed British Library Docuaw 
Supply Service, but though its name has M 
longer and more industrial-sounding, its re 
sources are shrinking too. John Davies, dim- 
tor of the University, College and Profeakwl 
Publishers Council, says the statistics spefl 
“disaster for higher education and disaster fo 
academic publishing”. Particularly, as the a- 
vey makes clear, in the case of books-sttfliq 
orders, the difficulties of cancellation and ik 
sheer volume of new journals mean dial boob 
are increasingly squeezed, and now acctmnifw 
less than half of expenditure in most flint 
(this is known in the trade jargon as "creepiaj 
virement”). As a result, acquisitions potkyta 
become ever more selective and/or chaotic- | 
most libraries don’t have enough spedalistsci j 
the staff to do the selecting, or to move Iioon 
era of accumulation to one of rigorous chojce. 
Perhaps as a consequence of this, libnraa 
are inclined to be sceptical of the outraged u>ae 
of the National Book League's pamphlets 
they think academic publishers over-putritt, 
buoyed up by being able to produce abroad, 
and (increasingly) sell abroad, often to lb 
same Third World countries. They point art 
too that copyright legislation designed to can* 
pirates in that market hits academic Hbrmks 
hard. And then there's the question of fc 
arbitrariness of the mark-up on the (very hip] 

. proportion of material coming from the USA. 
Publishers too, are accused of dragging^ 
feet on rationalization ^ - isolating "key" aitkis 
and collecting them, for instance. Again, fe 
NBL survey makes little reference (o new bb 
nology - perhaps because embryo projects hr 
electronic publications (like the picturesque^* 
named Adonis) aren't coming quickly to law* ■ 
The income from “hard copy" la 
whereas the electronic publisher doesn't hkP ; 
in advance how many searches of his datab# :. 
people are going to make. In practice Mp- • 
however you look at it, the book is a probff^ 
and is likely to remain the handiest MorffltiwJ. ■ j 
pack (portable, flexible, and to Uk 
librarians you can write iti It) into w 
century, which brings one back to the Lap* 
diagnosis of “disaster". . 

’’ SEVENTY-FIVE YEARSON .•'■ 

The TLS of March 2, 1911 1 carried t> j 

Arnold Bennett’s novel The Card, from *■? , 
these extracts are taken: • \ 

■■ In his really big novels The Old Wives W, , 
Clayhanger, ^for instance, Mr ArdoldB^" i 
, -confident admirers feel that fie is wnt 10 ® . 

' only for themselves, but for poateng- T 
may change, of course, and these ngw t "® l | 

bioscopic prtaentations may give 
form pf literature not quite so ^ tf -j 
to life’s exacting apron-strings; F. 

; ...taste does 1 change, and so radically, u 
. Mr Bennett’s masterpieces that wwW :j 
rtcgiect. He writes another. kind W PJJ’ 

. as 7?ie Card, in hiis spare time, “ 
here life fs slightly, dexterously 
Coincidence plucks softly at iheJlWv 
hook or by crook we are going lo j ■ 


Towns. Demy (a maternal variant w. ^ i, 
' Heriry) is the only character -that flffffl 
; tore, i .> . Mr Bennett even In Nj ^ 
even When tie Is merely a markedly 
tator of himself, is an artist 
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Word Technology 

$ii - Peter Jay states ("The Writing on the 
Screen", February 21), “Pride and Prejudice 
lie, any work of literature] is necessarily a com- 
position, almost necessarily a work of writing. 
Ilb only a book because of the crude and 
artistically neutral facts of word technology 
over the last 175 years." He goes on to ask us 
that should we doubt this and be unable to rid 
ourselves “of the habitual prejudices of a print- 
dependent culture” we should buy and listen to 
Irene Sutcliffe’s rendering of Pride and Pre- 
puUce on cassette. "You are actually, especi- 
ally if you are busy and drive about or work 
rilh your hands, more likely to reread it, if you 
doit in this way.” 

This is a remarkable passage - it lets the cat 
out of the bag neatly. Mr Jay talks of the econo- 
mics of printing, the possibility of shifting a 
print culture to more technological alterna- 
tives. However, it's only this concrete sugges- 
tion-possibility - that shows just what a fallacy 
hb vision is. It is nice to know we can listen to 
Pride and Prejudice when we are busy, ie, have 
“better" things to do. Perhaps we can have 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason while we’re in 
- the bath and Eliot's poettyon a cassette player 
in the garden. Then we won't need to think, 
even notice what the book’s words are actually 
getting at. We shall have an eternity of 
seemingly "light murmuring chat” like music in 
the background, and need only give a tiny sec- 
tion of our mind to it. 

Reading isn’t easy - but perhaps Jay ought to 
ask why, despite the increasing technological 
. alternatives, books still remain solidly our 
main source of information and culture. 

; Maybe it isn’t just that we’re still not quite 
1 ready to leap Into the brave new world of re- 
; corded writing. And even if we were, maybe 
f writing, the written word’s place in history 
: dm, the fact that it, distinct from any other 
■ kmn, has been the vehicle of so much of hu- 
®*n culture and ideas, will make us reluctant 
i 10 diange over even if we were technically able 
lo, There are real differences between written 
I • nxds and spoken ones, among them practical 
| nailers like the fact that one can go over a 
I P* 588 ®*! again at one’s own pace (not at a 
i. K^ris), as well as deeper ones. A book is not 
; I®* > book because of crude technology. If we 
kar Miss Sutcliffe read Pride and Prejudice we 
, her voice, her interpretation, at her 
jeed, We also have to change, subtly, from 
Wng accustomed to the mental activity in- 
wjved in reading words on a page, to that of 
wiling, which makes different demands. 
Tals is a profound re-adaptation, one Jay does 
W even mention in his article. It is, after all, 
in how It serves and gives expression to the 
, "“nan mind that any form of communication 
' * Suable, and we would be throwing away a 
f. kal of our individual freedom and our 
“Wory in crossing oyer to a cassette-based, or 
, Weo>based, or whatever, form of culture. 
^A. BROWN. 

* 04(1 Barn » High Street, Yaldlng, Kent, 

Disease and the Novel 

S^l often disagree with Arthur Kleinman 
January 31) who, while he may well 
(,■ .J^^^rience in matters literary- than 
*®^i]ejiri8t, is (unfortunately?) less easily 
a physician, a psychiatrist, an- 
; ^f°P°Iglst and a scholar of Chinese life and 
^ c u , O. It is petty to suggest his experience 
! jSh •, ‘Tat the doOr of the Harvard 
«gy Department, ■ itself no mean 
laming. It 1 b even pettier to focus a 
■■ ^ews on his use of American 

’ which , unusual as it ipay: 
i of thti TLS, he did not invent 

despite what may seem to spate Its 
ma *ba v e a certain clarity to those 
. wj le fb Iwn It, or even to read his 
^ He was precisely trying 
; between biological disease, and 

’ - 6881 aspect of ill-heallti 

'^fe'7 je ^ Ve n ^ aain 8 for the patient 
f; 4 ^ Wly. As a practising physician, he is 
i Wilv nl ? ? McGUchrist ! of the; physical 
E- W IQ -•? ejh^thoiiohfcaL Some of us have 
I some; time to add another 

8- S'okfaess whiChdeicribeBand 


Indeed, these two contenders appear from 
the outside to have much in common. The one 
appears lo see in novels only the development 
of individual character; the other focuses his 
study of illness largely on individuals and their 
dyadic relationships. Certainly, no one who 
reads Professor Kleinman's anthropological 
work, or that of his students and colleagues, 
could share McGilchrist's illusion that anthro- 
pologists deal with types, unlike novelists and 
doctors who "must" be concerned with indi- 
viduals (an All Souls view of the former and a 
teaching-hospital view of the latter). 

McGilchrist in his original review (Decem- 
ber 13) and In his rejoinder (Letters, February 
14) is fall of surprises to a medical anthro- 
pologist with an amateur's interest in English 
literature. It may be true that English novels 
are rarely centred on sickness, but they are by 
no means empty of references to it. Dickens 
and Conrad are fall of chronic disability, if not 
of disease in a strict sense; I wish I could ■ 
describe the relationships between patients, 
sickness and their healers one half so well as 
George Eliot at length, or even Jane Austen in 
passing. 

I am surprised, too, that a disillusioned 
literary critic wishing to understand the rela- 
tionships between mind and body should (urn 
first to the study of medicine and disease. 
Nursing would surely have afforded him more 
continuous and direct contact with the sick (as 
against their diseases). He has certainly 
quickly mastered the culture of countering all 
criticism of medical practice by what we have 
learnt to call shroud-waving, exemplifying 
disease not by common, but by extreme, 
example. 

Finally in the short, and I am afraid 
inglorious, period of my life when I too was a 
medical student, I did manage to learn at the 
feet of Lord Cohen of Birkenhead that pathol- 
ogy was real but that diseases were indeed 
social constructs to be regarded with suspicion 
by the physician who had ambitions to emulate 
his success as the great diagnostician of his day, 
as well as by patients, properly fearful of being 
prematurely labelled and thence Improperly 
treated. 

RONALD FRANKENBERO. 

Centre for Medical Soda! Anthropology, University 
of Keele, Staffordshire. 

Mensa 

Sir, - 1 have only just seen yourissue of Febru- 
ary 14. As a member of Mensa I would like to 
comment on the very misleading picture both 
of the organization and of Victor Sereb- 
riakoffs book Mensa presented by Adrian 
Wooldridge's somewhat ill-natured review. 

Roland Berrill certainly was eccentric, and 
being, as Serebriakoff puts it, “deficient in nor- 
mal scepticism” and “a sucker for far-out and 
cranky beliefs", he fell for phrenology, palmis- 
try, astrology, Dianetics, etc. As an individual 
he was of course free to take an interest in such 
matters, Just as Mensa members are today, but 
he suggested that they were accepted by Mensa 
as a whole, and exploited the publicity that 
Mensa was be ginning to attract to put forward . 
his own odd views. Serebriakoff makes It dear 
that this was much disproved of by other early 
members, so Adrian Wooldridge’s picture of 
them discussing astrology, Dianetics,. etc at . 
meetings is false and is refitted by the book 
itself. 

It was these problems which led Serebriakoff 
to devise what became MenBB's most impor- 
tant precept: that Mensa as a body has no 
views, that nothing is ever put forward as the 
opinion of Mensa as a whole, and that anything 
said by any member can only be taken as that 
individual’s personal view. It applies ;td th|a : 
lettet-and to SerebriakofFs book- He is one of 
the sanest and most tolerant pebple l have ever 
met, and for Wooldridge to call him ''cranky 
and cantankerous", supporting this by latching ; 
on to his brief joking refercnce ip the problem .. 
Mensa might face in handling an application 
from an intelligent machine Bind transmuting it 
Into an. assertion that he is much exercised by ; 
the problem of whether to admit, such; 
machines, is qui (^disgraceful. . , 

, Berrill is lodg dead and it is obvious that ^ his 
idea of Mensa as a {Jahel .of the rntelleclually:; 
. gifted Who could be consulted by government- 
was a non-starter 1 . Mensaba? found itttroe «He . 
as a sbeial organization, bringing together 


mnny who, but for it, would certainly have 
never met. It has had many problems, and 
there have been members whose only aim was 
to make (rouble, but the worst times are long 
past, and it is to Sercbriakofrs credit that he is 
so frank about them. It now has the strength of 
numbers to overwhelm the tiny minority of 
bothersome misfits and, contrary to the image 
of it sometimes presented in the media, is a 
warm and welcoming body, as I have found 
over thirteen years of membership. 

RAY WARD. 

7 Saunders Road, Sheffield. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Sir, - David Felix is perfectly right (Letters, 
February 21). 1 did use the words “revolver" 
and "pistol” carelessly, and ignorance may ex- 
plain, but cannot excuse, these slips. 1 shall be 
more careful next time. 

The rest of his letter hardly deserves notice. I 
am glad to hear that he still thinks so well of his 
own book, and gladder yet to learn that Francis 
Russell is about to bring out another book on 
the Sacco-Vanzetfi case. But was it quite right 
of Mr Felix to give us the gist of Russell's book 
before it has come out? His puff for it does 
nothing to strengthen his own assertions, and 
rubs a little gloss off Russell's novelty. 

HUGH BROGAN. 

Department or History, University of Essex, 
Wivcnhoe Park, Colchester, Essex. 

The Strachey Line' 

Sir, - Your reviewer of Barbara Strachey’s The 
Strachey Line (February 7) states: “The first 
William Strachey was shipwrecked in 1609 in 
the Caribbean, on his way to Virginia . . . .” 
This would argue either a monstrous error in 
navigation or a considerable perversity in the 
choice of route. In fact the reference is to the 
wrecking of the Sea Venture on the islands of 
Bermuda - which are quite a long way away 
from the Caribbean, and much closer to the 
direct route frqm England to Virginia. This 
shipwreck led not only to Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest but also to the settling of Bermuda. 

The remains of this early victim of the 
“Bermuda Triangle" have recently been dis- 
covered and excavated. The first part of 
Jonathan Adams's report on the excavation of 
the wreck has just been published in the 
International Journal of Nautical Archaeology. 

D. J. LYON. 

6 Heverham Road, Plumstead, London SE18. 

Boccaccio's 'Decameron' 

Sir, - Thank you for listing my book. Religion 
mithe Clergy in Boccaccio's " Decameron" ■ 
(January 31). It wasn’t “posthumously pub- 
lished”, though - both myself and theEdizidni 
di Storia e Lclteratura are still in quite good 
health. Any readers curious to discover how 
the misunderstanding arose may purchase 
their copies through Boydell arid Brewer, the 
British distributors of the book, at £15. They 
should read with particular care as far as' the 
preface. After that, they can relax. 

CORMAC 6 CUlLLEANAiN. 

Department or Italian, Tiuilty College, Dublin, 

Enclaves 

Sir, - According to Peter Kemp (Commentary, 
January 10) Radio 4’s The Great. Canadian 
Novel left him 1 with the sense that Canada is 
virtually devoid of cities. According to : his 
reading of Mqrdecfti Richler, who evidently 
wasn’t referred to, there qre Frencfi-Canadian 
"enclaves” in Montreal. That's as good as 
finding American enclaves in Now York. 

JAMES BRJERLEY : . , \ . 

S78 Lansdowne Avenue, Montreal. 

Oscar Wilde 

Sir, -In H» R. World huysen'a account of a sale 
at the Bloomsbury Book Auctions (February 
2i) be says that (here was sold "what appeared 
to be a presentation copy from Oscar' Wilde to 
bis wife Constance of a copy of , his Poems, 
Paris 1903”. Appearances can be Receptive. 

. , Wilde .d jed In ^900/; . ^ - i'-\. 

patricktaYlor.’ : . 

. Beajioiont Heine, New Street, Wells, Somerset. 


Recent History Titles: 

The 

Reformation in 

Historical 

Thought 

A. G. DICKENS and 
J.M. TONKIN 

Vast In scope, this book covers the 
whole field of historical writing on the 
Reformation, from Luther to the 
present. The authors discuss in detail 
the views of leading figures in 
European intellectual history from the 
eye-witnesses of the Reformation to the 
pbtlosophes of the French 
Enlightenment, from Sleidan and Ranke 
to Marx and Engels, together with 
leading Church historians and 
theologians. 

456 pages, £36.00 (0631 146184) 


The 

Reformation''' 
and the English 
People 

J. J. SC ARISBRICK 

'A very good and very Important 
book— not just ... for its subject matter, 
but for its valuable perspective and 
sound judgement.' The Spectator 
'Very readable . . . adds a fresh 
dimension to the debate on the English 
Reformation.' 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
214 pages, paperback £6.60 
(0831 14766 1) 


The People's 
Reformation 

Magistrates, Clergy and 
Commons and 
Strasbourg, 1550-1698 
LORNA JANE ABRAY 

Focusing on the city of Strasbourg, the 
author creates a vivid picture of a faith 
in formation, examining on the one 
hand the nature and extent of the 
contribution of the people to the 
Reformation, and on the other, the 
Reformation's impact on their ideas and 
behaviour. 

272 pages, £19.60 <0 631 14494 3) 


The Age of 
Manufactures 

Industry, Innovation and ' 
Work in Britain 1700-1820 

MAXINE BERG 

'Maxine B era deservedly enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the more 
lively and adventurous of the younger . 
generation of economic and social 
historians. Her new book . . . provokes 
thought and the reconsideration of 
many accepted views uncritically held.’ 
Timid Literary Supplement 
384 pages, £22.50 (063114639 9) 


Women of the 
Medieval World 

Edited by JULIUS 
KIRSHNER and 
SUZANNE WEMPLE 

Containing essays ranging from 
prostitution in late medieval Perpignan 
to the legacy of miracles in the 
’nunneries of Merovingian Gaul, this 
volume illuminates the role of women In 
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COMMENTARY 

Versions of pastoral 


Peter Kemp 

Bookmark: R. S. Thomas 
BBC 2 

Trees are the most deep-rooted symbols in the 
poetry of R. S. Thomas. Time after time, in his 
earlier verse, the gnarled, stunted trunks dot- 
ting the Welsh hill country are made to stand as 
emblems of the region’s sparse rural populace: 
in -grown, weathering harsh conditions, cling- 
ing to a sour soil. At the heart of his religious 
meditations looms, as another image of painful 
perseverance , “The tree with the body / on it". 

One reason why Thomas has been so 
gripped by the notion of arboreal endurance - 
it seemed from Bookmark's survey of his work 
and world- is that he himself was transplanted: 
plucked from a sheltered bourgeois back- 
ground and plunged as a young priest into the 
raw immediacy of a remote farming commun- 
ity in Montgomeryshire, Combining extracts 
from a J963 film of him in this environment 
with its own chilly evocation of it, Booktnark 
took you on a brisk, bleak tour of an area 
whose mouldering relics of an older way of life 
Thomas’s best verse documents with such 
brooding intensity. Constantly, what was 
heard and seen turned your thoughts back to 
his poetry. Hearing him speak - as the camera 
tracked a cow-man slopping through the slurry 
-of his initial shocked revulsion from the muck 
ond mucus of farming life reminded you how, 
in stanzas spattered with spittle, phlegm and 
filth, his Christian pastorship often reds under 
his recoil from people he sees as near-brutish 
creatures, reeking of stale sweat and animal 
contact. Shots of desolate farms crouched 
under the lee of bare hills and lowering skies 


recalled those depicted in his most durable 
poems - decrepit shelters of a vestigial peasan- 
try or derelict shells with grass, not smoke, 
streaming from their chimneys. The only other 
buildings discernible in his rural distances - 
churches - were also toured by the film. Stony 
and under-populated as the hills around them, 
they were redolent of the damp vestries, mil- 
dewed cassocks, cold wine and guttering can- 
dles Thomas records in his pungently parochial 
verses. 

Thomas's religious attitudes were outlined 
by several speakers on the programme. None 
mentioned his early dark biblical vision, 
though the way he had added sombreness to 
parish services was remarked on disapproving- 
ly by one of his churchwardens: “He repainted 
inside the church. The pews and the organ, the 
pulpit, was then light oak. But now he painted 
’em all this dull black." Thomas “was never to 
feel comfortable with his parishioners", the 
programme observed. One contributor sug- 
gested that he felt less and less comfortable 
with Christianity, having strayed towards a 
kind of cosmic mysticism. Another speaker 
alluded to Thomas’s phase of commitment to 
the concept of a scientific God, adding that this 
had given rise to some outstanding poetry: a 
contention which Thomas’s verse of that 
period - with its junior science-kit talk of 
“flasks and test-tubes" or sending “probes’’ 
into “the God space” - leaves distinctly disput- 
able. In a poem he read as the programme 
ended, Thomas gave another twist to bis reli- 
gious position by speaking of being “too pusil- 
lanimous" to doubt. Other poems intimate that 
his religion has much in common with those 
Welsh fastnesses he’s devoted to, being lonely, 
clouded, and offering only precarious suste- 
nance. 


A professional amateur 



Richard Langham Smith 

ADRIAN MITCHELL 

Satie: Day/NIght 

Lyric Studio, Hammersmith 

Take the dullest actor you can find, dress him 
up in a drab grey suit and get him to recite - in 
the style of a press-association telex - the facts 
of Erik Satie’s life. You would still keep the 
coolest of audiences amused for a good hour. 
Spice It with some of bis writings and you could ■ 
keep them for two. Add a smattering of his 
universally appealing music, and there would ’ 
be more than enough for a full soirde. ' 
Sylvester McCoy as Satie, and Michael 
Attwell as the various characters who impinge 
upon his life, are by no means dull actors 
(although they are not- much good at the 
sbngs). Nor. & Adrian Mitchell’s piecing 
together of -. the' rich Inheritance of Satie's 
eminently translatable writings a hasty patch- 
work, This touching and amusing show, well- • 
so itecj to the intimate surroundings of the Lyric 
Studio, is skilfully assembled and its juxtaposi- j : 
tions of words and mufclc. enhance our view- , 

, point on this fascinating and attractive man. i 
v "Don’t ask me to be jseriota'V sayspatie at 1 
orte point. *'It hurts too. iqucll?. This is one of : i- 
• quite a number of glimpses Into why Satity re- : 
irtalneci a gentle- joker all his jife: "You're' a : 
.booby", says his' father J “andlwhertypo grow 
’ iip you're going to-be a; big bhoby,”- Whether 
'his father really said this or not, never mind. 

, Mltdhell may take liberties; : but " U works. 
SaflcY relationship with his Uncle ' Seabird, • '■ 
fopl, foomhe seems 'tofov’e jnherited his > , 
. sinso ofTmmour; is underline by - Mitchell.' ;. ‘ 
' ’tiiis ' character’ is the fi^'-tp appear in the , 
broadly chronological typography: on Which the ; 
evening is baked, he has. a bon f which dnee 
went Out to sea. Bui, he s^ysg the sea behaved - 
■ awfully badly so now-hej keeps it .by the shore, 
paints it once a year, and p^ts it every day. ■ 
Inventive continuity tynks biography ;with *. 
quotations from Satie's ' writings .and a cptiple ■. = 
of slapstick: Scenes import 'SuqH .folourfol 
' cabaret figures asRbcfpIpbe Salis; tli^insujitldg ; 

- master of ceremonies at fhp celebrated Cbht '' 

«<*■: ^ : -'A'M 


More to the point is Mitchell’s marriage of 
music to memoir. In particular, we are given 
recurrent episodes of a Hans Christian 
Andersen fairy-tale accompanied by a haunt- 
ing piece entitled “Enfantine Pittoresque". 
Satie’s uncle first reads him the story, snapping 
shut the book at a crucial moment. The same 
tale is continued as a shadow play, the screen 
images (by Tom Phillips) letting us into the 
secrets of the Chat Noir. The same story Is 
taken up by several other visitors, pressed into 
reading this, the one volume from Satie’s 
“library". There can be few more appropriate 
ways of appreciating the man and his music 
than by these juxtapositions of well-chosen 
words and piano pieces. M 

“Enfantine pittoresque” really sums it all up. 


Latterly, Thomas’s feivour seems largely to 
have dedicated itself to proselytizing for Welsh 
nationalism and the revival of the Welsh lan- 
guage. He was, explained his churchwarden - 
who was “pulled up over it with him once in the 
Post Office for asking for a postal order for 12s 
6d in English” - “a bit of a Welsh fanatic’’. One 
poem cited in the programme (“I . . . sucked 
their speech / in with my mother's / infected 
milk, so that whatever / 1 throw up now is still 
theirs”) testified to the sick distaste Thomas 



"L’ltallenne" by Pablo Picasso, 1953 -a lithograph 
made on the discarded zinc of a poster bearing a 
commercial photo-screened image. It can be seen at 
an exhibition of rare and Important prints at 
Waddington Graphics, 4 Cork Street, London W1X 
1PA, until March 27. 


Debussy’s introduction into the proceedings 
shows us the differences between Satie and 
what he saw as the opposing world of successful 
composition, Debussy appears in a dotty 
Seurat jacket, playing the role of the old Im- 
pressionist who has made his money out of 
what, by the twentieth century, was old hat. 
Debussy himself wrote a "Children’s Comer”, 
but it was for adults to look back on their 
childhood. Satie's infantile pieces - best de- 
monstrated in a sequence from the “Sports et 
Divertissements" where the commentaries are 
intoned through a megaphone and simul- 
taneously mimed - show us the grown-up in 
whom the child obstinately insists on retaining 
the upper hand. 

Clare Sutherland' adeptly adds two more 


meetings 


Roger Cardinal , 

Georges Braquei Illustrations to Poepis by 
. Guillaume Apollinaire . 

Library Art Gallery, University of Surrey 

First-published in their entirety in 1955 under 
the title PpdmesALou, Apollinaire’s most qrp-. 

. tic cyple of poemi was inspired by his torrid 
: liaison with. Louise -do Coligny*Chfttlllbn, 
which took place In the brief interval in, late 
1914,' between his enlistment ta the artillery and r , 

■ his departure for the font line. Largely com- 
< * posed as apperidixes to love-letters written : at 

Nlpies before Apollinaire even saw 'the tren- 
chei, the poems revea) 'some, odd physical and 
psychological tensions: they ate an eccentric 
amalgam- of explicit sexual failtasies and a 
• celebration of modern WarfarO'scen almost as a 

' superior firework perf6rmance; aiid ihoy range 
: ftj tone between elegiab poIgnanQy^ndflippan- ':' 
’ fo As a cycle, they reffot a strange process of 
"imagining, enumerating bottythe fotutesof 

■ desired feipale body and thfescar^ly lefe erotA 
: icaliy charged featuresdfafotftstif^tilefleld, 

■: lit up by carjnbtyrfire ahri probing s4arcbligbts. : - : 
A : Although' Georges ^raqu^wto^d toagbr a 1 '; 

Appiuhhfo^b^i^t^ the;: 
-v: Y;’-. 0 -:'i 

■ ‘ -vT! ' 


war broke out, circumstances threw their lives 
into cruel unison. In May 1915, Braque was 
wounded ip the head and trepanned; almost 
exactly a year later , Apollinaire was also tre- 
panned, following a shell-wound to the head. 
But while the poet was to die on the eve of the 
Armistice, Braquq survived to enjoy another 
' forty-odd years of a splendid career which 
Apollinaire had done mpeh to launch, . 

; It waa in , his late, seyenties that Braque 
undertook a lavish Uvre d\ artiste illustrating the 
Lou pbeqw. He selected just eleven poems 
from the, total, seventy-six, and produced eight- 
een food-engravings fo the volume, pub- 
. fished, in 1962. ThisArts .Council touring ex- 
hityitiori i? ;Ui, turn only a selection from 
• Braque's boolc, and the seventeen items are 
; framed ; and h'ung out o^sequence, often with 
onjly fragments afpoems or :no textual accorh- 
panifoent at^l.'StfofoiTelatioDS^ of tfoand 
' Image as iro, visible ,seem by no meaps to be 
happy pnes.as WhenApollinaire’s comparison 
bf Lou's cyes to a mystic star is set tyeside' 
Brhque’s picture pftivq ^reen apples on adish; 
dr when,Unes from VBbaes'gucrriires’ , 1 one of 
- . Apolliriaire’s most cqfonelhg evocatioog of 
erptic yeaViujig amld the.ekhilafaiiog dangers 
of fomWngi.ate illustrated by npn-repfoehfa- 
•i ^k shapesi laldjloft a ground of soft ' 
bf^pfodqhdfien^Wto- 


feds for the tongue he initially hadtouse 
learning Welsh in his twenties and not 
ing a confident literary performer in it Z 
1970s. As Bookmark might also have A* 
his verse is always liable to choke with insS 
ity at such unindigenous sights as "Olwrek 
nylons” or Welsh womenfolk with ‘Blm* 
ham yellow" hair. ™ 

Welsh wrongs at the hands of England m 
theme he often harps on. And sometimes-H 
Wynn Thomas and Ned Thomas dlicuart 
R. S. Thomas - Bookmark's survey itselfbada 
rather tribal ring. This was as it should be. For 
as one speaker remarked, even ThomasW 
traditions, such as writing anti-English vent 
in English, are tellingly representative of h 
nation’s plight. It is in his stubborn, naim 
bitter digging into a beleaguered, impov* 
ished and dwindling way of life thatfixam'i 
imaginative power is baaed. His latest vent, 
shifting from flinty, mucky tangibilities i> 
nebulous rhetoric and abstraction, shows fc 
emptiness lying in wait for him as toon uk 
quits his home ground: its only substantially 
tions are those whei$ some tough oulooffhi 
of his earlier vein breaks through - a glimpsed 
farm-women labouring in a field, forinstoee, 
not one of them as well dressed u fc 
scarecrow at the centre of it. The dedinedh 
dour talent is another kind of derefictni 
Thomas contemplates unwaveringly: be m 
finds himself only able to deal with ideas, n 
words, he remarked, and ideas don't mb 
poems. But, if imaginative barrenness iin 
deadening his verse, it was, Bookmark ihoiri 
you, barrenness of another kind - the win* 
bitten fields, deserted farms, cold hearths* 
in-bred celibates seen in his Welsh hilkoatq 
work - that once generated his most potoi 
poetry. 


hands to the proceedings, playing on a candri- 
abra-adomed upright piano which perffrij 
captures the spirit of this professional amaw 
In reality, Satie had a little more to say than Ik 
evening suggests. A period of Rosfcmfo® 
is totally ignored , os are the late collaboistio* 
with the Ballets Russes. Where was Codrx 
and the new world of mechanism and raw® 
that replaced the Impressionist fogs? ftfo 
this, the world of Parade , is a side of* 1 
piano alone could never capture. 

Rollo H. Myers’s Erik Salle, thefint&ig 
study of the composer, his life, music ar». 
Inn, has recently been reissued to p»p“ 
(150pp. Dover/Constable. £4.50. 0^^ 
8). The book was first published to 1^- 


the credit of the poet, in such 
juxtaposition of an Image of a W* : 
below a man’s soft hat with ApoUtoai . 
“Je joue un air d’amour aux com* 
tal’\. 

Despite the poignancy of 
tratlng the work of a long-dead con^.^ 
arms, Braque’s adherence to 
impact of the actual tertaseente ^ ^ 
than formal. His suavely I M 

as cool, even urbane when 
smouldering densities k: 

of the .poetry. Nevertheless, 
enter info pleasurable resonance . 

as when lines abouf veiled yortlen ^, 
tilZr fountainff^rL 


ing 'ethereally over a 
elsewhere examples of 
their oWn justification, apd a 
of ctylnCor 

take as an old man’s legitimate rep y - ^ • 
naire’s obsession fob h r ® asts : ^ .• . ^ lv 
shells. - : ‘ 

'.The exhibition wUl beat iMgJ |tj 
iery, Southport, 

From there it whl go to Hal ^ ^ 
Bath, Hereford, Birmingham and A p 
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Planning the way we live 


And rew Saint 

flUNKJACKSON 

Sir Raymond Unwin: Architect, planner and 
visionary 

192pp. Zwemmer. £12.3U. 

030 800591 9 

Raymond Unwin probably changed more peo- 
tie's lives for the better than any other British 
architect or planner. So bald a claim is nowhere 
nade in Frank Jackson’s exemplary short 
biography, but it is there by implication and 
„St as well be stated simply. By force of 
dttumstance, idealism and hard work, Unwin 
was able to go a long way towards realizing the 
reformer's dream of raising the standard of 
home and environment for the mass of the 
population. Other modem planners (Geddes, 
Mumford, Le Corbusier, Jane Jacobs) have 
been more eloquent or charismatic; none has 
been more beneficially productive. 

At the end of his life Unwin once described 
himself as an “interpreter", Jackson tells us. 
That is an apt name for him. His career fol- 
lowed a pattern almost classic for an Edwar- 
dian social reformer, his father having been an 
impoverished Oxford don who had “doubts”. 
Unwin himself started out in 1886 as a 
draughtsman-engineer in a cotton mill, by 
which time he had read Henry George, met 
Edward Carpenter, was running the Manches- 
ter branch of Morris's Socialist League and 
writing for Commonweal. News from Nowhere 
Erst appeared in Commonweal , so the link be- 
tween utopian and practical planning was a 
direct one. 

Forty years later Unwin was a civil servant in 
ibe Ministry of Health, scheming in Fabian 
fashion to get the broad principles he had 
learnt in the 1880s established in public hous- 
ing. la between came the planning schemes for 
Much he is most remembered: New Earswick, 
the Rowntrees' model Buburb outside York; 


Letchworth Garden City; and Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. All these were matured dur- 
ing a nineteen-year partnership with his cousin 
Barry Parker who, one may presume, kept his 
nose to the drawing-board while Unwin pro- 
moted and interpreted the ideas. But it seems 
likely that Parker's skills in designing Voysey- 
esque houses for Midlands businessmen had 
much to do with establishing Unwin’s confi- 
dence. On the strength of these early houses 
the partners published The Arl of Building a 
Home , a somewhat sentimental production. 
There followed the robuster Fabian pamphlet 
Cottage Plans and Common Sense (1902), New 
Earswick, and Unwin’s practical involvement 
in the Garden City movement. 

Though the story of the garden city and 
suburb is well told, it does not dominate the 
biography. Unwin, Jackson makes clear, was a 
firm George-ite, a co-operator and an admirer 
of Ebenezer Howard, but he by no means 
agreed with every principle of Howard’s Gar- 
den City Association. At Letchworth he united 
Howard’s large-scale ideas about land- 
ownership, town-size, zoning and environment 
with studies of his own on cottage planning, 
plot densities, and the aesthetics of small 
houses, None of this was wholly new. Bernard 
Shaw dismissed Howard's utopia as “the same 
old vision", and a minor shortcoming of this 
book is that it fails to sort out the rather com- 
plex history of British cottage planning around 
this time. Nevertheless Unwin was the first to 
bring these ideals and experiments together 
and make them work. But he was too realistic 
to regard the garden city as a sufficient end. His 
classic Town Planning in Practice and the in- 
fluential pamphlet Nothing Gained by Over- 
crowding (which showed that a low-density 
street-pattern with ample gardens and open 
space could be as cheap as a "byelaw"-type 
layout) were attempts to show that the best of 
garden-city experience could be universally 
available. 

It was this Fabian urge to make social im- 
provement nationally available which induced 


Unwin to desert private practice for the Civil 
Service in 1914. The latter half of the book 
contains a lucid account of Unwin's much less 
well-known later career. He was the first 
architect of stature to join modern government 
service in Britain and his influence, not just 
upon the physical environment but also upon 
the structure of British architecture and plan- 
ning, was immense. As the Ministry of 
Health's Housing Architect, he had a decisive 
impact upon the shape and scale of public 
housing after 1918. Like most wise housing 
reformers he had reservations about council 
housing, but he judged it better to improve and 
control the inevitable than to argue for the 
impossible. Unwin was also the practical father 
of concerted building research in Britain. He 
took the decisive steps towards establishing the 
green belt around London, laid down the prin- 
ciples from which the post-war new towns poli- 
cy derived and communicated the experience 
of the halcyon years of British planning fm and 
wide, particularly in America. 

What is there to be said against Unwin? Like 
most of Morris’s disciples, he was too much in 
love with the countryside, too inclined to think 
of the big city os irredeemable; lie therefore 
saw things instinctively in terms of nature and 
“the home”. Yet the sprawl of the inter-war 
suburbs huppened because stupid govern- 
ments ignored his principles, not because they 
adopted them, while houses built since 1918, 
private or public, have been immeasurably the 
better for his work. Like ail English advocates 
of decanting population from the great con- 
urbations, he had no convincing answers, 
physical, economic or social, to the issues of 
the inner city. Frank Jackson is at some pains 
to dissociate him from the next generation of 
British architects and planners, yet in many 
ways they followed him all too faithfully. While 
admiring Letchworth it is as well also to re- 
member Toxteth and Brixton. But the success 
and good sense of the Unwinian model are far 
from sufficient reasons for the failures of 
modern inner-city policy. 


Custom-built classicism 


Clive Aslet 

Lucy archer 

Rsymond Erith: Architect 

2J3pp. The Cygnet Press, Burford , 

Orfordshire. £ 19 . 50 . 

WQ7435(H 1 

It comes as a particular delight that such a 
luge, beautiful and classically designed book 
foild have been produced on Raymond 
Erith, so much of whose time was devoted, as 
ta daughter Lucy Archer puts it, to “fanning 
d* smouldering flame of classicism" in the 
1950s and 60s. Legend has it that he was an 
architectural Cinderella, and to some degree 
tta is true, His name was well known and his 
Pfo of view respected in the profession; but 
“® *** partly because his colleagues did not 
'tgaid him as a threat. When it came to finding 
°l having found it, convincing planning 
fomittees that his designs should be built, he 
himself ; frustrated, time and again. He 
wpote that if he did ; not build something 
*would burst. Despite it all, as this book 
Wtfflrably shows, he actually succeeded in 

wilding rather a lot. .. 

' . ^ 1 |be w hole thq big commissions for uni- 
Nlies, hospitals, office blocks, shopping 
ik! ' ^ even cathedrals were denied him; 
wey weni to the Modernists. He was only hon- 
vrilh.the job Of restoring and rebuilding 
renowned Georgian town-houses, Nos 
gowning Street, because of his acknow-. 
*S5f -5™ handling old buildings; it was the 
fojof. painstaking fork that big commercial 
J not be bothered with. His hr- 

. ? JforiC works, comprise the Wolfson build- 
^•hbiary at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; 
J^Jfodn-tpom block aV Gray’s Inn; and 
isvlfSf 1 - n riful °f Pubs, Jack Straw’s Castle 
p :«Wnpstead. Excep{, for an imaginatively 
factory and warehouse design for 
r; unbuilt projects suggest 
88 not happiest on a large scale. He, 
. -Jfcribed himself as a “real market- 
His genius was for country 


houses, follies, gate-piers, garden buildings. 
And there was no shortage of private clients to 
employ him. 

The book’s short biographical prelude re- 
veals Erith’s engaging personality. Unlike his 
partner Quinlan Terry, who continues the 
practice, Erith the man was no puritan: he 
enjoyed foreign travel, fine wine and vintage 
cars. But, again unlike Terry, Erith the 
architect could not have been more austere. 
Oddly, his natural aesthetic instincts had much 
in common with the Modernists whose build- 
ing methods he deplored. He would go back 
again and again to a design, to pare it down to 
the bones (by contrast Terry can never resist 
adding a finial). Another tenet that Erith 
shared with the Modernists was a belief in 
rationalism that ultimately harked back to the 
Gothic Revival. He eschewed syrametiy if be 
believed the plan required him to. 

His career started with a flourish when, in 
1933, with his then partner Bertram Hume, he 
won a much reported international competi- 
tion to re-plan part of Stockholm. Then, six 

• yeare later, he was commissioned to build 
gates, cottages and gate-lodges at Royal 
Lodge, Windsor. Since these buildings were 
for the king they should have established his 
reputation as an arcliitect for country estates. 

* But they were bombed a mere two weeks after 
completion, and perhaps they bad been too 
austere for royal taste. For when they were 

. rebuilt after the war it was to another 
architect’s designs and in: a more obviously 
winning, indeed winsome, Regency stylo. 
“The effect”, comments Mrs Archer, “was to 
delay his really productive career by about fif- 

te The second section of the book is a compila- 
tion of Erith’s occasional writing and speeches. 
This is intended to give an impression of what 
the book on architectural thpory, which Erith 
thought of writing but never did, would nave 
been- like. It coveis his eariy.admiratitm for 
. Soane, bis understanding pf ' Alberti, what he 
meant by tradition, why Modernism was no 
good, the virtue of vernacular bitildmg^and 


Being a fanner as well as an architect, he had a 
greater sympathy for the true spirit of Palladio 
than roost eighteenth-century English Palla- 
dians. 

What I want is the quality of Palladio’s simpler coun- 
try houses, which were built for the landowner to go 
to in the summer, lo see the harvest go io: unambi- 
tious country architecture wlilch is architecture a|t 
thp same. 

Erith’s excuse for not writing iiie book - given 
in a letter - was typical: 

| hove been looking at my Great Thoughts on the 
Theoiy of Architecture. The? really ought to be 
worked up for publication. ... But 1 have got to get 
the hay in and so I dpa’t suppose I shall do anything. 

He was by nature a practical'' man, oot a 
theorist. 

The sections on his practice and the excellent 
list of works hold the real key to Erith’s special 
quality. For the extracts from his long letters lo 
clients show how he pondered and fretted over 
every detail of the building, generally accom- 
modating the client’s wishes or at least winning 
the client round to fus point of view: Perhaps 
sometimes he worried too much. Bul.the real 
beauty of an Erith building domes not just from 
its classical appearance but from its' being 
ideally adapted in every particular to the wants 
of the people who: live in it. Had he been 
busier, would be have had time to go on per- 
fecting intimacy like this? The pity is that there 
were n ot more men like Erith. , . I ; 

1 i n Industrial Architecture in BriUtift 1750-1939 
(239pp. Batsford. £25. 0 7134 2532 6), < Edgar 
Jones focuses on “buildings which lay at the 
yery core of the Industrial . Revolution in 
Britain”, particularly on mips,, iron and steel 
forks, e ngineering works* chpmical plants and 
gasworks, The buildings arc considered in (he 
context of wider architectural trends,; with 
gome attention also paid to the inflUenc? on 
■ industrial architecture of developments in 
‘ Uure . transport . finance and commerce. 
*, ie a iudy is arrangfo chronologically, includ- 
ing chapters bn “The pioneering phase", ’’Iron 
and fompritio xlasslciskn”, “The Gothic reviv- 
al" add jrtq-hlgh Victorian movement”- 
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Darrell Delamaide 

GRAHAM BIRD 

World Finance and Adjustment: An agenda for 
reform 

353pp. Macmillan. £27.50 (paperback ,£9.95). 
0333 31477 8 

ARMINGUTOWSKI.A. A. ARNAUDOandHANS- 
ECKARTSCHARRER 

Financing Problems of Developing Countries 
353pp. Macmillan, £35. 

0333349903 

RANDALL HI NS HAW (Editor) 

World Recovery without Inflation? 

156pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 
£17.60. 

0 801827647 

The dilemma of economic development for 
countries in the Third World dominated the 
joint annua] meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank in Seoul 
last October. The United States Treasury 
Secretary, Jnmes Baker, announced a radical 
change in the policy of the Reagan Administra- 
tion towards debt and development, calling on 
the commercinl banks with the backing of the 
two Bretlon Woods institutions to commit 
Longer-term financing to developing countries. 

Mr Baker's declaration indicated that the 
administration had realized that developing 
countries need to import capital if they are to 
continue to develop. They cannot, as they have 
done since Mexico suspended payments of 
principal in August 1982, become net expor- 
ters of capital, servicing debts contracted in the 
heady, inflationary 1970s. As Graham Bird 
explains in his World Finance and Adjustment: 

By borrowing, countries are in effect trading off 
future domestic absorption, ie consumption and in- 
vestment expenditure, in favour of current absorp- 
tion, Borrowers are relaxing current constraints at 
the cost of imposing future ones .... Borrowing 


initially allows investment to exceed domestic saving 
and imports to exceed exports. However, the crux of 
the debt problem is that in order to repay loans these 
inequalities have to be reversed to an extent and 
within a period of time determined by the conditions 
of the loans. 

Mr Bird, course director in economics at the 
University of Surrey, intends this as a text- 
book, and it certainly has some salient lessons 
for American policy-makers. Indeed, his fresh 
and intelligent explanations can enlighten not 
only economics students, but anyone baffled 
by the course of the Third World debt. Unfor- 
tunately, as textbooks are wont to be. this one 
tends to be very dry and to require application. 
But Bird remains generally very clear, and 
although he expresses a definite point of view, 
is fair in his presentation of controversial sub- 
jects. In the end, his analysis anticipates the 
direction of international monetary reform. 
For instance, here is his clarification regarding 
economic adjustment (a term which too often 
is used superficially): 

A further distinction needs to be made between sta- 
bilization and adjustment . The balance of payments 
may be stabilized through the suppression of import 
demand. Although the observed payments position 
may improve as a result of such policies, it does not 
necessarily follow that fundamental correction has 
taken place. Merely to deflate domestic aggregate 
demand until imports have been reduced to a total 
consistent with a given level of exports does not 
automatically constitute adjustment in the true sense 
of the word. 

A lesson for the economists at the IMF? 

Bird's excessive preoccupation with the 
IMF’s Special Drawing Rights (SDR) is 
perhaps one instance where he loses hia sense 
of balance. For some reason, this artificial re- 
serve created by the IMF has an irresistible 
fascination for professional economists. Mean- 
while, the market and even central bankers 
and policy-makers have until now rejected the 
SDR. Yet the author, like other members of 
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the academic establishment, persists in ignor- 
ing another “cocktail currency" embraced by 
the market and already fulfilling many of the 
functions of a reserve currency -the European 
Currency Unit, or Ecu, as some Continental 
bankers like to style it. 

Financing Problems of Developing Coun- 
tries is a collection of papers presented in Octo- 
ber 1981 in Buenos Aires. Inevitably, some of 
the content is of archival interest only, notably 
Francis X. Colago’s introductory article with 
medium-term high and low-growth scenarios 
(and his astonishingly calm anticipation that 
the external debt of oil-importing less 
developed countries could top $1,000 billion by 
the end of the decade). For the most part, the 
contributions, very academic in tone and often 
technical, remain quite useful. Among the 
several interesting papers on the role of domes- 
tic finance, Egon Kemenes highlights the role 
of agriculture, while Alfredo J. Canavese and 
Luisa Montuschi provide a fascinating analysis 
of Argentina’s ill-fated policy of import sub- 
stitution. A critique of the original Brandt 
Commission report by Niels Thygesen, empha- 
sizing the Importance of exchange-rate stabil- 
ity and the vulnerability of commercial bank 
lending, was quite prescient in retrospect and 
still timely (as evidenced by the United States 
Congressional Summit Conference on ex- 
change-rates in November). 

Two outstanding pieces are Ronald I. 
McKinnon’s discussion of “repressed" econo- 
mies and Hazem El-Beblawi’s paper on 
OPEC’s payments surpluses. McKinnon de- 


velops his theme of a non-liberal eco^, 
arguing that controlled domestic 
need the flanking measures Of capitZ? 
change controls. Precipitous liberal hZ) 
the external economy can pose serious £1 
for a non-liberal domestic economy (imS 
sis as applicable to Southern BuropeinS 
tries as to many developing ones). El-Bibb* 
an Egyptian economics professor who 
for a Kuwaiti bank, claims that OPECW 
pluses were invested in financial assets M 
were not backed by a corresponding growtkk 
real assets, with the result that tbeycraj 
buted only to increasing inflation, k 
turn eroded the value of those assets. Hen*, 
eludes that the investments in Western fa* 
rial institutions were thus riskier than fa 
investment in real assets in developing to* 
tries would have been. ] 

World Recovery without Inflation ?, tki 
by Randall Hinshaw, is the product of amfa 
symposium - this one at the Bologna ceatnd 
Johns Hopkins University in May 1983. fefa 
than presenting formal papers, though, k 
twenty-one participating economists 
them Robert Triffin, Lord Kaldor and Rota 
Mundell - engaged for two days lo a «fe 
ranging discussion, of which this is the b* 
script. While it lacks the rigour and dqfltf 
the formal papers, it makes for livelier rea% 
rather like an exhibition tennis match, k 
addition to the intermittently subMiah 
comment, the interaction and repartee (* 
served in the transcript give some insight in 
how the minds of economists work. 
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INGO WALTER 

Secret Money: The world of international 
financial secrecy 

213pp. Allen and Unwin. £11.95, 
0043321070 


Money is a subject about which the truth is 
often, hard to come by. Husbands have been 
known to conceal their earnings from their 
wives; colleagues often lie to each other about 
their salaries; and the number of people who 
feel morally obliged to render an exact account 
to the Inland Revenue is probably quite small, 
if a recent survey in The Times is anything to go 
by, And the further up the scale you go, the 
greater the premium on secrecy. There are 
businessmen who practise “creative account- 
ing" (a polite term for cooking the books); and 
in the City certain merchant banks have 
been known to publish fictitious profit 
figures. 


And all this is only part of the picture. 
Higher up the scale still, whole industries and 
economies are fuelled by secret money and by 
undetected and unmeasurable economic activ- 
ity. Switzerland Is a case in point. With few 
natural assets, the Swiss have quite deliberately 
and very successfully set out to market secrecy 
as a commercial commodity. In his Secret 
Money , Ingo Walter efuotes the German maga- 
zine, Der Spiegel, as saying that the amount of 
"flight capital" in Swiss banks |n 1984 
amounted to 100 billion SwisS francs. 

Switzerland is not the only, example. In Bri- 
tain the: existence of a secret, non-tax-paying 
“blaok" economy has helped to alleviate the 
impact of mass unemployment and has masked 
the true extent of our industrial and economic 
.decline. And even in law-abiding West Ger- 
many, tax evasion is, it seems, on the increase.' 
According to an upnamed source quoted by 
Prbfessor Walter 1 , tome J.5Q0 million marks 
dividend paymepts escape the taxman’s net 
each year: Whefe this' money goes to is any- 
< body’s guess but the assumption is.that much of* 
. it’ finds a safe haven abroad: :in 1983 Amer- 
ica’s Inlerrial Revenue Service estimated that 
anything between $20 apd $135 billion was Ule-' 


world. Half the Indian economy b undo- 
ground and Poland* a Third-World econooyk 
all but name, would have collapsed kW 
were it not for its “black" economy. Scad 
money need not necessarily be IllegaL 8*1 
often is. The money flows associated 9® 
prostitution, gambling and drug traffictioj* 
enormous. Colombia's exports of mufyitt 
and cocaine are worth £30 billion a ]W>* 
trade financed entirely in secrecy. 

So, clearly, the relationship betw een mug 
and secrecy is both important and eitraj 
close. But so for it is a subject that hasaltracw 
the attention of journalists rather Itaijj 
nomists. It is more fun to write an 
adventures of a Robert Vesco than to V 
and measure secret money and ssepto'® 
nomic significance. Ingo Walter, 
Economics Hnd Finance at the GrwW 
School of Business Administration 
York University, has taken on this 
task. However, although the published" 
that the author “lays bare the . . 
secret [sic] world”, his book coaUlh**^ 
formation that is not already *■*7 
elsewhere. ' , 

Walter makes a valiant effort tobn^ 
kind of order and coherence to a.vrj 
subject but the overall result is raib^®T 
bare. It is an uneasy mixture 


theorizing and second-hand journal- 
central chapters consist soinew ? 
trian account of how secret 
and sold and the various uses to whJcfli'or 
This has been spiced withaccou^_. r nf 
financial scandals culled ftoip 
Journal and the Washington 
guest appearances by many ofthe*®'.; 
ious rogues of the past k 
R obert Vesco, Roberto Calvi W* ^ 
Sinririnn. Rut tha stories are fenullW 


Sindona, But the stories are famiiuu ■ , 
been better told elsewhere. • / ., *<■ 

His basic thesis Ik simple 
: secret mondy is a commodity, ;*?| e jL.gp 
laws ; of- supply and , demand ^P^uji 
other. ‘That is self-evident. 
faring the foquisitive ecbnomhr h' 

ter hirhself admits, a fundament J, la^f. ^ 
“In general," he says,rnbone^M*^. 
mote idea of the size or dlrt^A“?Jw 


secret money flows or of die 
involved. It is, however; 


^ V ■ ' " - ^ Onthe, wider s ocial and 

. . . iTiese arebUBe sumS.-But: ax 'in.,,,-.. ■■ 
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A diplomat disillusioned 


Lek Hor Tan 

TRUONG NHUTANG 
journal of a Vietcong 
350 pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224028197 

la 1979, Truong Nhu Tang's arrival in Paris as a 
political refugee caused quite a sensation. He 
had been a founding member of the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam (the NLF, 
commonly known as the Vietcong) and Minis- 
ter of Justice of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government (PRG). During the Vietnam war, 
he was almost as well known abroad as Mrs 
Nguyen Thi Binh, the PRG foreign minister. 
Like Mrs Binh, Mr Tang was an urbane and 
effective publicist of the Vietcong's cause, and 
a good diplomat. 

Tang fled Vietnam among the “boat people" 
in the summer of 1978. After a short stay in a 
UN refugee camp in Indonesia, he was given 
political asylum in France. When he arrived, I 
was among the journalists who interviewed 
him at some length. His story was a sad and 
moving one. The strong nationalistic feeling 
and revolutionary zeal were still there, but col- 


oured by bitter disillusionment and a sense of 
having been duped and betrayed. One of the 
questions we asked him was whether he was 
going to write a book about his life. After all, 
he was no ordinary Vietcong defector. He had 
been a militant non-communist nationalist who 
had known imprisonment and hardship, and 
who bad fought against the French and later 
against the Americans. But in 197S, after the 
communist victory in the South, he found him- 
self out of favour, his ideals and hopes shat- 
tered, in a socialist and unified Vietnam. 

Journal of a Vietcong is about such bitter 
experience, and is written with a great deal of 
eloquence. The best parts are the anecdotes 
and thoughts on some of Tang's colleagues 
within the Vietcong leadership, many of 
whom, unbeknown to him, were secret mem- 
bers of the Vietnamese Communist Party in 
the North. In the preface, Tang writes that “the 
West knows extraordinarily little about the 
Vietcong: its plans, its difficulties - especially 
its inner conflict". This statement is arguable. 
It reflects, perhaps, more on Tang's own inno- 
cence or illusions about the Vietcong and their 
propaganda. For instance, the exact relations 
of the Vietcong with the Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party, their tactics and strategies in the 


Brutalities of a world apart 


Peter Carey 

ANN LAURA STOLER 

Cipitallsm and Confrontation in Sumatra's 
nutation Belt, 1870-1979 
244pp. Yale University Press. £22. 

0300031890 

The plantation economy of Sumatra’s East 
Cbait (known to the Dutch as the cultuurge- 
Mad), first established in the 1870s, has always 
beta something of a world apart in both colo- 
: dal and post-Independence Indonesia. The 
contemporary Dutch writer, Rob Nieuwen- 
Iniys, has aptly described it as an “island” 

| w kre everything had to be imported - the 
work-force (originally indentured labourers) 
from China and Java, the estate administrators 
fiwn Europe, the “high-class” concubines 
from Japan, and the rice (to feed the burgeon- 
estate labour force) from Thailand . Fabled 
■ its pre-twentieth-century heyday as the 
“Dollar Land of Deli” , a place which produced 
. wnc °* the highest profits for Western capital 
of any colonial territory anywhere, it also be- 
; came a byword for violence and exploitation - 
; 1 world where the life of the contract 
! was usually short and where the rela- 
between white employer and native 
abourer was unsoftened by any of the cultural 
j ^^tralntg which operated in Java. 

Although much has been written on the 

- ''™ 80f M «> 0 Ue contract" system, begln- 

wito tho passionate denunciations of the 
Patch socialist, H. van: Kol, before the First 
: World War, and, more recently, by the Batak 
P^asher, Mohammad Said, there have been 
sustained studies of the relationship of pow- 

- J™ Production that structured the course of 

• ^tuurgebie<r s plantation economy over 

. w past century,, Ann Laura Stoler’s work 

I JJJ* frpm the assumption that the forced of , 
j *. as articulated in East Sumatra, can- 

! JNJ 11 * 1 bo measured in terms of wage-labour 
r ^nientsianci land appropriations; one- 
R®*-* both at the contemporary contours 
{ - ^ Sender domination, and at the 

! 2? DrK ? 1 . 811(1 ntimiti cbntext of East Sumatran 
. ytallon toriety. Well ; prepared by her 
SSjy fi^nwbrk on .the survival strategic 
■ by villagers in the poorer areas of 

i; J4Va to the early 1970s, Dr Stoler hta 
v : tiv transfer her Interest; in things 

e ; . -tho relationship between labour 

i : ^ community to the very difrerent 

b ' poast Sumatra. Her intimate 

f contemporary Central Javanese 

p stood her in good stead throughout ; 
['■ : eftaE 684111 onnhlihg her to make many • 
I- c ^P & s-r e gioiial comparisons, and ■ 

!''! SSI ^'^yrtain'depth to her contention that 1 
Somitra were never, 
wbre always shaped by; 

• Swi .gender role, 1 and the pressure ‘of; 

; : v;v.r 

valuable . bbok, ; 


South, were readily available in US intelli- 
gence reports and analyses, and also in studies 
done by more sober Vietnam specialists. But 
those journalists who had made use of them in 
their writings were not popular; they were in- 
variably accused by people in the Anti-War 
Movement as “apologists of US imperialism”, 
and worse. 

When the Paris Peace Agreement was 
signed in January 1973, some of us also felt that 
the various articles and clauses in the Agree- 
ment would not be worth the paper they were 
written on once the communists came to power 
in the South. The articles on “national concord 
and reconciliation”, the sharing of power be- 
tween the Communists, the PRG and the “in- 
dependent forces", and the gradual and order- 
ly reunification between the North and South, 
all seemed too good to be true. As things have 
turned out, the reunification took place four- 
teen months after the fall of Saigon. But 
according to Tang, the actual reunification 
took place (if not in name) immediately after 
April 1975, the date of the communist victory. 
The NLF and the PRG were unceremoniously 
buried and forgotten, as he puts it. The “inde- 
pendent forces” of the South were nowhere to 
be found. 


which, like a good East Sumatran novel, gets 
more credible as the plot unfolds. The intro- 
duction and early chapters on the dynamics of 
labour control and early twentieth-century 
protest movements among the plantation 
workers of the cultuurgebted, do not inspire 
much confidence. There is too much modish 
reference to gender hierarchies, and the “pat- 
ron saints’* of trendy left-wing historical analy- 
sis. The numerous subheadings in the third 
chapter on protest movements break the text 
down into segments which are too short for 
sustained analysis. 

However, once Stoler gets on to describing 
the political and economic developments in the 
cultuurgebted during the Japanese occupation 
(1942-5) and the turbulent period of the In- 
donesian Revolution which followed (1945-9) , 
her analysis gathers pace and conviction. She is 
especially good on the growth of the squatter 
movement and the establishment of the first 
trade union organizations among the estate 
workers, in particular the communist-affiliated 
SARBUPRI (Sarekat Buruh Perkebunan Re- 
publik Indonesia, Union of Indonesian Planta- 
tion Workers), which was all but destroyed in 
the aftermath of the alleged communist coup in 
1965. This change In pace and quality of analy- 
sis is maintained in the final chapters. These 
deal with the blunting of trade union radical- 
ism In the latter part of the 1950s as the massive 
Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) moved 
into political partnership with Sukarno, and as 
the nationalization of Dutch estates made the 
government in Jakarta ever more anxious to 
deflect workers’ protests away from explicitly 
class issues into more harmless anti-Western 
xenophobia. 

The final chapter in the book, based pn Stbl- 
er’s own fieldwork In the Bast Sumatran , 
estates in 1977-9 , is perhaps the most Interest- 
ing of all, chartinga society which has curiously 
come foil ^Hrcle since the ^rash pioneering days 
of the 1870s. The old Dutch estate managers 
with their jenever and Japanese Nyal (house- 
keepers) have gone, and in their place are 
members of the new Indonesian technocratic 
61ite, often lonflng. it in the satae "Citizen 
Kane’’-style administrator’s bungalows sur- 
rounded by all the tawdry gadgetry bf the new- 
rich (often supplied, ; along with local call-girls, 
by enterprising Chinese labour contractors). 

. Batak and Malay Assistant managers and clerks : 
now occupy the positions once held, by the, 
Eurasian estate overseers, whereas out in; the : 
jmpoverished. villages on the margins of the 
estates live a huge reserve army qf day labour* 
ere; supposedly H free” to sell their labour pow- 
er where' they will but, in reality, Jutt Mdepe« : : 
dent on the tyranny ,of the estates as their 
coolie-contract forefathers in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

; : Tbeolddream of the'colbnial estate mtjna- 
: gera fo have access to a captive labour fared ' 
: without any Of the burdensome financial over- 

. heads of! providing for medical care. accom- 

. ■ inodafton arid foo^l , «e4Qis at last to have been 


realized. But the social cost has been very high: 
Stoler gives a vivid account of the brittleness of 
family structure which such a dependence on 
the estate sector necessitates, with on unusual- 
ly large divorce rate, intra-family violence, 
strained adolescent-parent relations and a 
high incidence of prostitution. The chapter 
tells us much about the harsh realities of life in 
rural Indonesia today, where despite all the 
rhetoric about the “green revolution" and the 
benefits of the New Order government, the 
same exploitative relationships which dis- 
figured the colonial past persist in different 
guise. 


Professor Nguyen Khac Vien, the best- 
known Party intellectual abroad, was to com- 
ment later that the “PRG was always simply a 
group emanating from the DRV (North Viet- 
nam). If we had pretended otherwise for such a 
long period, it was because during the war wc 
were not obliged to unveil our cards.” On this 
point, Tang writes in his book: 

Now with total power in their hands, the North Viet- 
namese began to show their cards in the most brutal 
fashion. They made it understood that the Vietnam 
of the future was a single monolithic bloc, collectivist 
and totalitarian, in which all the traditions and cul- 
ture of the South would be ground and moulded by 
the political machine of the conquerors. 

At one point, Tang (being a former PRG 
minister of justice) was also involved in formu- 
lating the policy of “re-education” of civil ser- 
vants, military officers, intellectuals, writers 
and artists who had served the previous 
rdgime, which he thought was normal in the 
circumstances. These people were promised 
that the “re-education” programme would last 
only one month, then they would be allowed 
back to the society. Ten years later, thousands 
of them are still detained in labour camps, in 
what the Vietnamese dmigrds call the ‘'tropical 
gulag”, without trial or appeal. Tong person- 
ally took his two brothers to such a camp and 
promised them that they would be home soon. 
To this day, one of them is still detained in 
North Vietnam j He is a doctor. 

Like other non-communist leaders of (he 
NLF and the PR G, Tang felt he hod misled and 
betrayed members of his own family and 
friends and found it impossible to face them; 
some have committed suicide. In 1976, he re- 
tired to the country and waited for an oppor- 
tunity to flee, though he thought his chance of 
survival would be slim. If he and his friends had 
been caught by the government patrol boats, 
they would have been shot or sent to long-term 
Imprisonment. There were also the hazards of 
tropical storms and the pirates in the South 
China Sea. But when the time came they made 
It to Indonesia. 
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Polynesian happenings 


Peter Gathercole 
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Islands of History 

180pp. University of Chicago Press. £19.95. 
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One reviewer of an earlier essay by Marshall 
Sahlins dealing, as does much of this collec- 
tion, with the first contact between Hawaiions 
and Captain Cook's Englishmen in 1778-9, 
commented with apparent surprise that the 
argument was so compelling that he wondered 
why he had not thought of it himself. These 
essays demonstrate the reasonableness of this 
seemingly naive remark. Sahlins has a formid- 
able ability to take ideas, currently part of the 
working currency of his Polynesianlst col- 
leagues, and give them new cutting edges. In 
the past decade or so he has immersed himself 
in the historical sources concerning early con- 
tacts between, on the one hand, Hawaiians, 
Fijians and Maoris, and, on the other, the 
English. In Islands of History (the title, charac- 
teristically, is a multiple pun, reflecting both 
the numerously layered meanings the author 
brings to his argument and his sense of 
humour) Sahlins has brought together five re- 
cent lectures on ostensibly Polynesian themes, 
originally delivered in Paris, Washington, 
Adelaide, Liverpool and Helsinki, and headed 
them with an introduction that gives the whole 
book a more theoretical application. The re- 
sult, written in a style that Is at times dazzling in 


erudition, wit and, perversely, opacity of argu- 
ment, is no mere refurbished narrative history 
served up by a brilliant anthropologist in order 
to exasperate conventionally minded histori- 
ans, but a highly stimulating discussion of the 
relationship between history and structure. 

In reply to the question asked by Sartre in his 
preface to Search for a Method (1968), “Do we 
have today the means to constitute a structural, 
historical anthropology?", Sahlins says, “Yes, 
I have tried to suggest here, le jour est arrivf\ 
a candid but not necessarily presumptuous 
claim. His method is to analyse a well-known 
event, such as the death of Cook, in a way that 
makes manifest what was hitherto either latent 
or obscure in commonly received interpreta- 
tions. In the process his argument might 
appear to be given too general an application, 
for Sahlins is not for half measures. In his eyes 
the murder of Cook, or the repeated toppling 
of the British flagstaff at Kororareka, Bay of 
Islands, by the Maori chief Hone Heke in 
1844-5, or the coronation ceremonies of 
nineteenth-century Fijian “stranger-kings" 
were no mere happenings. They were events 
(an important distinction), and all events are 
“culturally systematic". Following Weber, 
Sahlins maintains that “an event is not just a 
happening in the world; it is a relation between 
a certain happening and a given symbolic sys- 
tem .... The event is a happening inter- 
preted - and interpretations vary." 

They do indeed. But for Sahlins, in order to 
decode Hone Heke’s actions in cutting down 
the flagpole (no less than four times), “it will be 
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When one Papua New Guinea Highlands clan 
faces another in a competitive exchangee! pigs 
and pearl-shells to gam prestige, $he event Is 
political theatre of the highest order. Behind 
the exchange is. the “big man”, who has the 
clout to convince hts kin and allies to assemble 
their wealth' en masse and give it all away. 
These competitive climaxes break through an 
everyday, ethos of egalitarian! sihto reveal a 
hierarchy of relations as “big men" strive for 
prominence arid power in their con trol over the 
distribution of thegc gooti$. -Their victorious 
moment; however, is short-lived. Each major 
exchange creates new debts and obligations, 
making political action dependent upon the 
continual production of pigs and stockpiling of 


pearl-shells for future exchanges. 

In the 1970s, when feminist thinking 
directed attention to issues of domination and 
exploitation between the sexes, the spotlight 
came to rest on the work of New Guinea 
women who raise the pigs that create their 
husbands' fame. Anthropologists working in 
the Highlands, however, found that the degree 
to which men dominate over women's produc- 
tive resources varies from one society to 
another. For example, Darryl Feil showed how 
Torabema Enga women raise their own pigs 
and enter into formal clan exchanges with men, 
while among the Mendi, as Rerta Lederman 
illustrated, 1 women have ttiefr own personal 
exchange networks with men but only men 
participate in the large-scale clan exchanges. In 
the Melpa due described by Marilyn Strath- 
-ein, women do not exchange pigs at all, but 
only produce them. 

Lisette Josephides’s study of the Kewa- 
spqaking peoples living In the Southern High- 
lands adds another Important example of 
women's 1 segregation from ineris political 
exchanges!. She shows how Kdwa men control 
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logical narrative,, as ; “symbolic action aimed 
toward the comprehension of the world and of 
the self 'through active imagining add per-. 
• formative experience";.' ■' > ■ 

: Basso is hot uiiique Ih making such a, volte- 
face, The symbolic processes of the native peo- 
ples ofArnazorii^arecharactcristlcaLly opaque 
. . add it often requires a profound knowledge of 
; , a particular 'society even ty Identify these sym- 
bolvfor what they tire, let- alone understand 


necessary ... to go back to the origin of the 
universe” - that is, the Maori universe. Simi- 
larly. because Hawaiians identified the un- 
heralded arrival of Cook with the annual re- 
turn of Lono, god of peace and agriculture 
(followed by a train of events which, in terms of 
Hawaiian myth and ritual, could not be re- 
garded as mere coincidence), that famous navi- 
gator “was a tradition for Hawaiians before he 
was a fact”. Thus it is not simply that to be 
comprehensible Polynesian histories must al- 
ways be seen in their contexts; that would be 
too superficial a view. One must understand 
that each cultural event is a unique manifesta- 
tion of a given structure, which is itself mod- 
ified by that event. Only when perceived in 
terms of structural-historical anthropology can 
such conjunctions be comprehended. 

Sahlins would not be himself if he wrote 
solely within the limits of Polynesian historical 
anthropology. Within each essay, and between 
them all, he interposes “the bigger issue” of 
“the dual existence and interaction between 
the cultural order as constituted in society and 
as lived by the people: the structure in conven- 
tion and in action, as virtual and as actual”. Or, 
as he puts the matter with disarming direct- 
ness, “the problem now is to explode the con- 
cept of history by the anthropological experi- 
ence of culture". So does he succeed? Certain- 
ly within the fields of Hawaiian and Maori 
historiographies Sahlins provides interpreta- 
tions of Polynesian behaviour that make more 
sense than anyone else’s, even those of the 
redoubtable J. C. Beaglehole. It is when he 


and exploit women's production of pigs for 
their own political ends. While the expression 
of men’s inequality among themselves remains 
politically muted, their exploitation of women 
is strongly marked. Josephides claims that “the 
source” of gender inequalities lies in a 
“smokescreen” effect whereby the “use” value 
of pigs is transformed into “exchange" value so 
that by the time the pigs are exchanged at a pig 
kill, the relation of a particular pig to its female 
producer is lost.. What counts politically among 
the Kewa is not the labour of pig production by 
women but the kinds of obligations and debts 
among men that the distribution of pork will 
ensure. . 


Josephides offers a tantalizing analysis but 
ddes not tell us all we need to know. Although 
Kewa men’s voices are often heard discussing 
with her their experiences and problems, we 
rarely hear those of individual women. 
Josephides's data clearly show that women are 
involved in some kinds of pig exchanges and 
surely, like the men, they must talk among 
themselves about .their intentions and 
strategies. But Josephides only tells us that 


\ , uny- uie, mi {none unqerstaqa 

TTie Kaiapalo are ofte of ft dpzen : or so jmpll /their metyiihgoh BaSso’S cage, It seems to have 
Amerindian, group? who; live -in the Xiqgu 

1 National. Park; a reservation on the, upper 1 time with tfimh, ^ut, judging from. her ihtfd- 
reaches of bn© of the largest right-bank ttibu- :■ ductlori, it.see#4;Wie was also influenced to 
tariesofthe AmazoniThanks to the protection : . tWcr particular bodies of Htyrpfore:' on Uterine 
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invokes to his aid the Indo-European 
ches of such giants as Frazer, (WT 


Dumdzil in order to compreheMftS! 
kingship among the Fijians that I beS 
der if the ubiquitous employment 
logical methods has to be accomnaJJ 
similar use of historical facts. 


Such a consideration apart, Islands of fe 
lory must indeed be good news fortbott^ 
ciahsts, including Polynesian scholars iw 
selves, whose concern Is for theweli^ 
Polynesian historiography. They wmiK 
approve the claim that “the heretofore oh® 
histories of remote islands desem i fa 

alongside the self-contemplation ol fteSJ 

pean past - or the history of 'civilizations’.!* 
their own remarkable contributions to uh 
torical understanding". These days, 
anthropologists of whatever speciality onto 
endorse the view that structure is as mi, 
historically defined phenomenon as angf 
ture it articulates. Now that Polynesian,* 
many other, peoples have realized tluifo 
have histories of their own which do noth* 
to be perceived solely through the lap* 
medium of Western scholarship, it would k 
disastrous for anthropology to fail to mops 
this too. But Islands of History, among ota 
things, is also a call for island histories Ink 
taken seriously even by continental hlstooK 
But how many historians, I wonder, heed 
documentary sources a mere 200 yeanold, id 
inheriting a traditionally Ingrained igoonn 
of what anthropologists actually do, «ll k 
disposed to take Sahlins seriously? 
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women redistribute pork "quietly andwiilik 
tie fuss". And whilst she makes friteiestiatJe 
ferences to women as sisters . exchanging p? 
and shells in partnership with their broth* 
her overall analysis focuses almost exetafafc 
on women as wives. We learn little aboatta 
when, or why married women enfei law t 
changes as co-partners with their bfoAea 
Women also exchange sheila on their o* 
although “with little display" j but « «* 
learn how they obtain their rights to the 
or how the essential use of shells as compo* , 
tion payments when someone die* blent# 
with the politics of raising and exchMgbgjft 
Knowledge of such important detylsoip* 
not alter Josephides’s representation of Kt* 
women's inequality vis-d-vls men, MU wl r. 
help us to understand the specific 
relations that underlie their dominallta. 'F 
Kewa may be beguiled by a "smokescrwA 
through which objects obtain, exchaflprij* 
but, by not telling us more about hotJUft 
women use pigs and pearl-shells ■gaiisitM 
each other, Josephides has. unforw* 
created a "smokescreen” of her own. : : 
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brings to the task, and can also give detailed 
analyses of the texts showing how subtleties of 
meaning are imparted by means of the man- 
ipulation of syntactical features. . 

Although there are. advantages, in this 
method, if makes, for a very lengthy (and very 
expensive); book: over 200 of the 311 pages of 
, main text are taken up with the simple recount- ■ 
ing of ; myth?. ’This; might have bperi justified 
had Basso bceri able tp show tha t so' extended a 
forio /of presentation was essential to under- 
standing their meaotyg. BuL,mdst of her points . 
cohctyrt the, question of how meanings are fra- 
partyd ratyer Ihap v>hat those meapiriga actu- ! 
*tly.;'tye, and; coaty have' been equati^r >vell 
; . made MtH no more thap a; copple of examples^ ' 

: Important though theriamonstratiOp qf the 
JldjlX involrecf in"Kalapaloriarrative perform-;- 
ance may be, ; the point of greatest general : 
theoretical sin^ificince raised ip the bpok c6h- 
: cernsthetytytlppahip between ritual and myth; 
Uke.jnpny pthqn before her, Basso takes is$ue - 
W vi.^treu^’s dictuni that tbe an alysis of , 
ritya|.,catmot;heIp; itr tye eluddqtion-rif the • 

being iari 
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A supremely good historian 


S, F. C. Milsom 


of mythological narrative can- illuiri__ 

details of ritual; and, second, sn? ijjty 
both ritual and myth share : with jrtw ^ . 
capacity to carry theindividiial 
confines of the self and unity,* 11 ® ^ 
culturally sanctioned transcende* ; i 
title of the book is an alluslon to 
’ It isdebatable whether either of - 
ments' fully engages the pbrihon 
Ldvf-Strqtiss, let alone undermines,^ . 
the two, it is Bassovs discussion or^; 
homologies" 1 between rifaal and^JW ^^.,1 
the moty -provocative, P vcrt i f ? L 
satisfactory. A slmplc exampty. 
ritual involving a dance in wB|cb i jg'.ii 

pahty imitate the movements- « 
etyddated by retyre ty ; ? 
man leaves his family “once and, 

with a Snake Wife. Because; ^ 

permanent separation of the 
ntyiffahiily , the myth Usai^ 

Ity of death'. Hence if 
should be g snake dance sta ty^5Simbar^ 1; 
a weak connection; onfhelasisOtco^^ 
ovidence, '.!orie wondbty 
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'Hie series is called Historians on Historians, 
and the reader might expect a review to be 
‘historian on historian on historian". But this 
review will be “lawyer on historian on histo- 
rian" - or perhaps rightly “lawyer on historian 
on lawyer". To a lawyer, at any rate, the most 
important thing about G. R. Elton’s book is 
that at last a major historian addresses himself 
to the Maitland phenomenon. 

F, W. Maitland was born in 1850, read 
mathematics and then philosophy as an under- 
graduate, practised at the Bar from 1876 until 
JS84, and passed the rest of his life as a law 
tocher at Cambridge. It was not a long life. 
His health began to break down in 1887; from 
1898 he had to leave England every winter for 
the suo; and in 1906 he died. But in little more 
than twenty handicapped years the lawyer with 
no historical background made for himself a 
unique place among English historians. 

The core of his work was in English legal 
history, upon which nothing much had pre- 
viously been done; and his most important 
book by far was the History of English Law 
before the time of Edward /, always known, 
because of a nominal collaboration, as “Pol- 
lock and Maitland" . It first appeared just nine- 
ty yean ago; and the second edition of 1898 is 
still kept in print. And Maitland, who died 
almost eighty years ago, still lives, is still loved 
- there Is no other word - by those who cannot 
have seen him, and in his own field is still relied 
opon by those who have not read him - and few 
, bow have read him. 

Other historians die: in these days, Indeed, 
they are lucky if they do not die in their own 
Bethne. Maitland’s contemporary Cunning- 
bin (1849-1919) was remembered as a 


figure from another world by Trevelyan 
(1876-1962): pointless to ask after Cunning- 
ham, of course, but where is Trevelyan? Sir 


Geoffrey Elton has his own list, ending with 
Neale (1890-1975), “great names once and 
stifl remembered for what once they did". 
But, at qny rate in legal history, Maitland 
h not remembered for what once he did. He is 
*till here and what he did eighty or ninety years 
*g) is *tiU authoritative. How can it be so7 
Elton assumes that the answer most lie solely 
k Maitland’s qualities as a historian, and ex- 
ftulnes bis work to find out what those qualities 
•ere and what working methods he used. Very 
hterwting results emerge. Two in particular 
tyike home to one who tries to be a legal 
bntoriap and who also came to the task from 
jj* law: One is that Maitland's habit was to 
wgln from a single text and work outwards 
frwn It. The point is satisfyingly made in sever- 
ti different contexts; and it is particularly im- 
foriant for the further tight it throws .on the 
Wral part played in the writing of “Pollock 
*ad. Maitland" by 'Maitland’s Immersion in 
Related wity this Is the proposition 
i«t Maitland's organizing principle was not 


conviction which his writings cany. But there is 
a corollary: the picture that you produce by 
analysing the questions raised by a single text, 
however powerful, is a still taken from an un- 
seen movie. And the more powerful it is, the 
more does it distract your readers from the 
surrounding change and predispose them (and 
perhaps yourself) to misunderstand the sur- 
rounding evidence. Of course Maitland was 
conscious of the danger: “We must not judge a 
long age by one critical moment.” But he did 
not wholly avoid it. 

These and other features of Maitland’s 
working methods are discussed at two levels. 
There are detailed examinations of four speci- 
fic works, chosen partly as lying close to 
Elton’s own interests: the Memoranda de Par- 
liamento\ Roman Canon Law in the Church of 
England ; English Law and the Renaissance, 
and Maitland's chapter on the Anglican Settle- 
ment and the Scottish Reformation in the 
Cambridge Modern History. And there is a 
wider-ranging discussion in a general chapter 
on Maitland’s historical methods and achieve- 
ment; and it is here that Maitland’s work in the 
medieval common law is discussed. Elton ex- 
pressly disclaims special knowledge , but makes 
a comprehensive and very observant tour of 
treacherous country with scarcely a wobble. 

The overall impression made upon Elton is 
summed up in the title of his closing chapter. 
Maitland is the “Patron Saint” of historical 
studies in England. And this seems to mean 
rather more than that he can be seen in retro- 
spect as a suitable historian to adopt in that 
capacity. “The historians of England have 
been fortunate. When at last they turned 
serious and professional and committed about 
their enterprises they had Maitland to show 
them the way." Elton has certainly assembled 
an instructive catalogue of respects in which 
“Maitland stood at the beginning of a journey 
down the right road". But how far he was in 
fact taken to have pointed the way is another 
question. Elton thinks there has been less 
shoddy work on the Middle Ages than on later 
periods, and tyat this is the result of standards 
set by Maitland. Perhaps. It would be nice to 
know how far he has in fact been seen as a 
guide or model, how far he can properly be 
claimed as one from whom “we historians 
descend”. 

So Elton’s prime explanation of the pheno- 
menon of Maitland’s survival is clear: he was 
just a supremely good historian. “The strength 
behind Maitland's astounding endurance lay ta 
the fact that- instinctively, it seems, for he had 
no pride or model - he chose to work correct- 
ly." The legal dimension is regarded as re- 
levant, but not important and certainly not a 
factor in ’Maitland's survival. Indeed, as has 
become customary, he is simply annexed: “The 
face that the world thought it saw remained 
that of a lawyer." It was, however, also the face 
behind which Maitland lived; and he chose to 
continue so even when offered the chair which 
Eltop now; holds. There were reasons beyond 
the ill-health which he pleaded. History had 
not yet gained much esteem in Cambridge; and 
the faculty , corporately and in some cases indl-, 
vidually, bad not gained Maitland's wteem 
either. And the Regius chair would take him 
away from the kind of detailed studies that he 
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is central, beyond doubt, reflected in all the 
real cases: but there is no way to communicate 
it clearly except to turn dramatist. 

But this is to suggest additions to Elton’s 
survey of Maitland's qualities. And one can 
accept all that Elton says and more, and yet 
wonder whether those qualities alone can ex- 
plain Maitland’s survival for so long a time. 
Neither history nor any other form of scholar- 
ship is like that. Would he even be remem- 
bered now if he had written just the four works 
which Elton particularly scrutinizes? What 
really remains authoritative is “Pollock and 
Maitland” and the other work in legal history. 
Nor is even this much read, except by a handful 
of strictly legal historians: but its basic pro- 
positions have become received doctrine. In 
Elton's words, "The man who declared that an 
orthodox history was a contradiction in terms 
created despite himself an orthodoxy." And 
some of it is anchored “in concrete so well set 
that every effort of doubt or modification calls 
for dynamite". Indeed: teste me ipso. 

“It is we who are guilty of our own law": of 
ourown history also. Maitland gave his verdict 
on the law of real property in 1879 because 
what had seemed right so long before was still 
unchanged; and the largest single reason for 
the survival of his work is that for the better 
part of a century historians have preferred to 
rely on his authority rather than to re-examine 
the evidence. It saves tedious spadework of 
course, but there is more to it than that. Who 
should do the work? Maitland thought it would 
have to be lawyers, and was told off by Pluck- 
nett, who felt himself entitled to dismiss the 
proposition as a symptom of illness. Elton is 
more charitable, but associates this with 
another proposition of Maitland’s about work- 
ing backwards from the known to the un- 
known; and he rightly judges that a century of 
change has made the modem law no place to 
start from for destinations in the sixteenth cen- 
tury or earlier. Maitland certainly moved back- 
wards from Domesday and from Bracton ; but I 
do -not think he often consciously began from 
the law of his own day. And Elton passes over 
his other reason: people are unlikely to put 


their minds to medieval procedure and the like 
unless they have learnt in a modern context 
how important in a subterranean way such 
things can be. 

Maitland put the matter in terms of the pa- 
tience required. In less leisured days one must 
think in terms of time and career prospects; 
and at least a substantial proportion of a life- 
time is needed to come seriously to grips with 
the medieval legal materials. Historians - not 
many - have studied details, mostly institution- 
al and inevitably within Maitland’s framework. 
History faculties are unlikely to reward deeper 
involvement. The only historian to have 
attempted more, not just with institutions but 
with the iaw itself, was Plucknett. But Pluck- 
nett was supported throughout his working life 
by law faculties - and even in his work the lack 
of legal background shows through. Others in 
the field have been lawyers, whose employers 
and colleagues have been tolerant or at least 
resigned. But they have not enjoyed Pluck- 
nett’s lifelong freedom horn the bread-and- 
butter duties of a iaw teacher, from which 
perhaps, and perhaps like Maitland, they have 
derived relevant insight. 

So the subject falls, as it were, between two 
chairs. But there is still more to the loss, and to 
the power of that orthodoxy which Maitland 
created. The loss is clearly perceived by Elton, 
as the need was by Maitland: behind the mass 
of legal records surviving from the Middle 
Ages is the reality of people’s lives; and much 
of it will be recoverable when the legal tech- 
nicalities are decoded. But not before: there is 
no short cut. Meanwhile, however, historians 
cannot write without making assumptions 
about those lives and about the framework in 
which they were led. And if the lives some- 
times seem rather empty, driven by little ex- 
cept crude financial gain, that may be the result 
of seeing what people did, but not quite how 
they were placed or how they saw things. 

So where do those assumptions about life 
and society come from, that the legal evidence 
may one day modify? At least part of the power 
of the Maitland orthodoxy is its universal char- 
acter. It is not just that “Pollock and Maitland" 


Humanist friends 


Alastair Hamilton 

PEI "ERG. BIETENHOLZ and THOMAS 
DEUTSCHER (Editors) 

Contemporaries of Erasmus: A biographical 
register of the Renaissance and Reformation , 
Volume One, A-E ■ : 

462pp. University of Toronto Press. £50. . 
0802025072 

Pew scholars have attracted as wide.a circle of 
correspondents as Desiderius Erasmus - men 
of every rank; whether offering patronage, 
Wishing to discuss their own plans and ideals, 
or sometimes desiring no more thaa to express 
their admiration for the man embodying the 
learning to which they aspired. And, in the 
bourse of their correspondence, Erasmus and 
his friends touched on every subject of possible 


interest to them in the domains of religion, 
politics and scholarship. Contemporaries of 
Erasmus: A biographical register of the Re- 
naissance and Ref ormation thus relates to the 
whole world of learning between 1480 ind 1540, 
covering all Europe (com the Bosporus to the 
Atlantic. Its compilation requires a pool of 
knowledge of exceptional depth. The editorial 
board of the Toronto Edition of the Collected 
Works, of Erasmus have assembled an 
impressive team of experts. Besides the editors 
themselves, Peter G. Bletqnholz and Thomas B, 
. Detitschor, more ; than ,120 scholars have 
contributed, including Use Guenther , Catherine 
Gunderson, Marie-Madelelne dela Garanderie, 
Jozefljsewijn, Anthony Grafton; C, B. Schmitt 
■ and J, B. Trapp. Many of the Dutch entries have 
been provided by C. G. van Leijenhojst; the 
Poles are dealt with mainly by Halina Kowalska; 
. and the Turks by' Fehml Ismail, 



"John Bull and Wat Tyler leading the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381"; taken from Elizabeth M. Halim's Dooeid* 
Book: Through Nine Centuries (224pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 0500250979), to be publlshtdon 
March 10. 


projected Bracton backwards. The Roman lan- 
guage and approach of Bracton suggested a 
state of development not reached until much 
later times. What Maitland seemed to provide 
was a legal vision basically valid for all periods; 
and historians have gone about their business 
reassured that they need not bother much be- 
cause the law did not matter much. Maitland 


wanted to unravel the law for its owd uke;k 
I think he would have seen this u the rul 
damage done by the long reliance on bb rat 
“The thought that he might have brought fc 
history of the law to a standstill by theiuthoriq 
of his writings would have horrified kk‘ 
Perhaps from Professor Elton themesipri 
be heard. 


The birth of a profession 


Jonathan Sumption 

RALPH V. TURNER 

The English Judiciary In the Age of Glanvill and 
Bracton, cl 176-1239 
321pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
052126510X 


f This book is an attempt to write the personal 
history of English judges during one of the 
s most interesting and productive periods of our 
. legal history. It is written,. Ralph Turner says, 

- according to the method of “prosopogiaphy , a 
f new approach to medieval biography” , but 
1 readers should not be deterred by this. The 
i method is in fact rather old, and Mr Turner 
1 does not always follow it. 

1 In the infancy of English legal; history the 
• judges exercised a formative influence oh the 
9 development of the law, the like of Which they 

- have never achieved since, even in an age of 
» • relatively forceful judicial Interventionism, 
t 1 They did this not by their judgments, which 
6 rarely gave reasons and set no binding prece- 
3 deists, but by their writings and by their inflti- 
; cnee on royal legislation. "Do not construe the 

: statute;" a bench; of Edward Vi judges once 
5 ! said to, a barrister; “we khaw it better than you 
y do for we made It."- 1 , •!■... 

1 There was generalagr cement, among iatelli- 
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conducted a spring-clean of Judges ia Be 
course of which many were fined ordinal 
for more or less serious malpractice, Scat 
thing very similar happened in tljel3^.i»k 
reign of his grandson. For all their abSj. 
learning and wisdom, English medieval jadja 
were corrupt. ' 

The most important single reason fa iWr 
corruption was that salaries wore not oflefrij 
a matter of course until well Into the tMtte» 
century and then were low and ptid Waw 
judges therefore took fees, perquisite * 
tips. At best these paymentf made Justk*» 
pensive in medieval England) rt.wot aq 
made it unobtainable by abyoM ut»Pi|* 
pay a bribe. Even the most venomous qiustj 
the judges generally admitted that theyov* 
properly take some money from ildgaots^ 
vided that they did not cross the tod Wirt* 
between selling their skills and 
verdict. But too many of them 
made fortunes. A man like Stephen,*?**’ 
Henry ID’S chief justice of conuaoM^ 
must have crossed thelii«often,Hebe|». 
as an ordlnaiy knight and 
wealth on a scale which raised his 
to the peerage. . 

Segrave’s relatively Ibvriydrigl M 
characteristic of his kind. Royal judgs _ 
generally men of respectable but 
uished birth who made tbelr 
service much as any courtier or 
the early years, during the reign ot u 
they generally came to their J 0 ”. ^ 
knowledge of law and did the work 
between periods of political or 
, service of a more general’ Wed- V 
formation of the royal judges tow 
professionals, unconcerned witholp ^ L]: 
of royal government, scholarly,. i ^ 
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The field- workers’ tale 


Gillian Beer 

martinj.s.rudwick 

Hie Great Devonian Controversy: The Bhaping 
of scientific knowledge among gentlemanly 

Kp^Univcrsity of Chicago Press. £36.75. 
022673101 4 

Readers of thto narrative might with advantage 
have been issued with a geological hammer, a 
pair of atout shoes, and a train ticket to Devon. 
The Devonian controversy in the 1830s con- 
cerned the dating of rock strata; it was set in 
notion by the empirical geologist de la Beche 
vfao claimed that certain fossil plants he had 
discovered came from Greywacke rock forma- 
tions of the Transition age. At the start the 
letm "Devonian" referred to a place; by the 
end it denoted a specific period in the history of 
the earth. 

Martin Rudwick’s narrative method seeks to 
escape from the summary knowingness of 
retrospective history in favour of our partici- 
pation in "actor-orientated” discovery. Cen- 
tral lo the controversy was the argument be- 
tween field-workers and theorists. Professor 
Rudwick casts us as the field-workers of his 
narrative, held back from any premature 
formation of theoretical positions concerning 
Ibe outcome of the debate he describes by the 
slow chronological working-through of its 
phases in the long central section of the book. 
Rudwick is very aware of the romanticism with 
which field-work was viewed by geologists, 
amateur and professional, in the period he is 
studying, as his introductory analysis makes 
dear: "Fieldwork was a kind of ’iiminoid’ pil- 
grimage away from effete urban luxury into a 
doser communing with rural nature; it was also 
initiation and ordeal." 

The invocation of knight-errantry was com- 
mon Jd Victorian scientific writing: Philip 
Gone saw the natural historian as a roving 
Ught in the service of bis lady, Nature, who in 
her turn is the servant of God: But as narrative 
kid-workers in this book we are made to ex- 
perience also the drudgery of practice without 
theory: our spirits axe taxed by Rudwick’s re- 
dttance to offering us the theorizing pleasures 
ofproipect and retrospect as we work through 
the story. I take it that the reader’s enforced 
rale-playing is a deliberate tactic on Rudwick's 
PM. It is his means of righting the balance 
between field-work and theory within narra- 
tive: narrating is an essentially theorizing activ- 
ity and the reader ia set Imaginatively closer to 
the position of the theorist than of the practical 
**ker. Reading is a “bookish" activity, after 
*6 (usd so is writing). As a corrective, Rudwick' 
■.®*k ,US undertake readerly fieldwork: long 
“°rs of reading sequences of events which 
seem to yield no results, as well as rare 
‘fanatic finds. 

. Ibe book. la a remarkable experiment in 
“JJJtive history, underpinned by meticulous 
raoUrship and a profound acquaintance both 
*Tth its documents and with current issues in 
•wntific historiography. It raises contentious 
■ fcethodclogical questions. It take; as a model 


for its massive enquiry into a particular con- 
troversy the “thick description" which, in 
“Towards an Interpretive Theory of Culture" , 
Clifford Geertz contrasts with E. B. Tutor's 
“most complex whole”. Geertz's “semiotic" 
concept of culture recognizes the uneasy fit 
between behaviour and writing: “through the 
flow of behaviour - or, more precisely, social 
action - cultural forms find articulation ... to 
write down changes passing event into 
account". Rudwick has chosen an episode in 
which, for the participants, writing down was a 
primary form of social action. He points out 
that conversation was a less effective medium 
of exchange than letter-writing because of the 
particular geographical and postal conditions 
which prevailed. (When the recipient was 
paying a hefty price to receive a letter it be- 
hoved the sender to offer good written value; 
the arrival of the penny post reduced the 
documentary usefulness of correspondence to 
future scholars.) 

Rudwick, like other recent historians of 
science, emphasizes that it is “the activities of 
persons, not disembodied ideas, concepts, 
theories, or ’research programs’, that consti- 
tute research traditions”. But his definition of 
the “social" is more constrained than Geertz’s. 
Rudwick writes: “the processes of scientific 
knowledge making” are “ineluctably and in- 
trinsically social in character, not (or not pri- 
marily) in the sense of the pressures of the 
wider social world, but in the sense of intense 
social interaction among a small group of parti- 
cipants”. But persons live within multiple sys- 
tems; the pressures of the wider social world 
cannot be set on one side: they are internal- 
ized, with differing degrees of resistance, by all 
participants in a historical period. Moreover, 
time neveT flows at one pace within history 
(otherwise we are back with decade study). 
Furthermore, the activities of a social group 
cannot be sufficiently described within the 
terms available to that group. These are some 
particular methodological objections to Rud- 
wick’s interpretation of "thick description”. A 
more general .difficulty with it ia that it may 
yield more and more information of the same 
kind. Rudwick tackles that difficulty, and to a 
large extent controls it, by offering other styles 
of analysis in the excellent opening and closing 
sections of the book. Another general problem 
of “thick description” is that since there are no 
formal limits of relevance to such enquiry any 
exclusion may appear ideological. With all its 
promise of induaiveness the book does not 
describe everything; its lateral enquiry is highly 
selective; its apparent delusiveness may 
actually damp down further interrogation of 
the ovideace. No questions are debarred, but 
not all of them are raised, or answered: how 
did these men vote? what size garden did each 
have? and what did their wives feel about them 
and tbelr work - for example, the “highly in- 
telligent*’ Charlotte Murchison alluded to once 
on page 67? Rudwick dwells on the difficulty of 
distinguishing the contingent from the eviden- 
;■ tial, but in the last sentence of his analytical 
caption to de la Beche’s sketch 6f himself kept 
indoors by rain he jokes: "The mice have no 
geological significance." By this stage of the 


from Five Poems after Francis Bapon . 

!. Thelastdog ' 

. rises and tiptoes 

out of the peagrecQ hoop 

which is'all that's left ■ '! . 

, ’ ; of the park. • : : 

It’s hot on the penthouse roof, ;• • ‘ _ 

/ •’ which feallthat’8 left • •. • 

1 ’ ofMonte Carlo. . ; 1 . 


The shade of the last trqe 

is bit the far side of the motorway. 


r s- 1 ■ i « ottthe larsiae oi me muiw * 

Is it Water he wants,-'.; 

> /.• ' or that little crossed ball 

y r'*j* ' j K -J- , that’s rolled out of the sandhi 

>■;. . onto theburrilngtjirf? 

;; c ■ ^NNESTEVENSON ; 


argument the reader might retort: “Can we be 
sure?" Narrative, even of the Leisurely Thack- 
crayan kind that Rudwick alludes to in his 
chapter headings, can never offer completed 
explanation. There is always more to be taken 
into account. 

The book's title is in some measure ironic: 
“The Great Devonian Controversy” , Uke 
other engrossing intellectual battles, has 
vanished into obscurity, its issues recalled by 
geologists only in terms of their outcome , while 
for much of the rest of the world the fact that 
the controversy happened at all will be news. 
What, then, are the intellectual advantages of 
choosing a relatively minor episode (as in the 
long condescension of posterity this now seems 
to be) for description and analysis? One point 
it allows Rudwick to demonstrate is that scien- 
tific knowledge is the outcome of social in- 
teractions, but is not simply at the mercy of 
such interactions. A new colour on a map may 
be the intellectual product of intense personal 
animosity and debate: its correctness or incor- 
rectness will be sustained by further enquiry 
and, once established, shakes free of the in- 
itiating personages. The production of know- 
ledge, he also shows, may be constrained by 
unstated, and often unnoticed, agreements 
within the group concerned; this can best be 
demonstrated where the names involved are 
not so starry that we can securely foresee the 
outcome. One of the particular gains of the 
book is that by placing Lyell and Sedgwick 
alongside Murchison and de la Beche it 
becomes clear that in the ferment of con- 
troversy the appearance of well-known names 
need not augur the correctness of the views 
associated with that party. 

Another important demonstration is that 
scientific controversies (Uke most intellectual 
controversies) are not simply confrontations 
between truth nnd error. The outcome may be 
the expansion of a term, or a change in 
nomenclature, rather than the routing of a 
party. Rudwick is astute in his analysis of the 
military and political discourses through which 
partidJpanta hr the Controversy claimed author- 
ity for their views, and lie shows that consensus 
was reached when the acceptance of the term 
“Devonian” in international classificatory lan- 
guage had erased virtually all “its originally 
English connotations”. Professor Rudwick's 
large scholarly narrative brings home the 
realization that reaching new meaning always 
involves loss of meaning. His work also brings 
home the forgotten Impress of persons within 
that process of loss and gain: his scrupulously 
documented case-history conveys a sensi of 
sadness and limitation quite 'ai strong as the 
intellectual pleasure of debate among his 
"gentlemanly specialists’*. The major method-- 
ological issues that his own work raises cannot 
fall to stimulate. fruitful debate — perhaps as . 
eager arid productive a debate as that concern- 
ing the theoretical Implications of Greywacke 
flora within the Geological Society of London 
in the 1830s. , 

A Victorian World of Science by Alan Sutton 
(227pp. Bristol: Adam HHger. £12.50. 0 85274 
559 1) is a collection of items from a popular 
nineteenth-century weekly magazine, This En- 
glish Mechanic, aimed at the working-class 
■ ■ reader, which began publication, in 1865.’ The' 
articles; mostly taken from issues In the 1890s, ■ . 

• cover an encyclopaedic range * of topics • 
arranged under five headings: practical sci- 
ence; ho uphold science;, science Us recreation; 
medical science; velocipedes and flying 
machines; 

- . The haphazard nature of the compilation ^ 
which can move from Itoma on headaches, to- 
baldness, to infection! and their causes, to 
malaria, to "th* therapeutic Value of Veno- 
mous Siibitarices" arid so on, may be a! faithful 
reflection of the magazine’s Original style, but 

• it does IHUe to enhance the material.' Alan. 
Sutton often restricts his role aseditor to gasps 
of admiration at tow t^odem our Victorian 
anccslots were ln their preoccupations. Pre- 
sumably: if he knew that in the seventeenth 

| , century rumours of a workable submarine with: 
an independent ttir supply were in circulation,, 
“speaking tubes" and flying machines ; were 
J niucit dfscuaSed arid that food fads and fashion- 
able ^ “aerobics'’ were all the rage, hpwould find 
that period! equally modem. 1 . 

- Patricia Phillips 
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1778 - 1868 
His Public Career 
ROBERT STEWART 

'This excellent, incisive biography... Dr Stewart 
has handled the historical background of hU 
subject with commendable lightness of touch, 
greatly assisted by his grasp of the tactics of 
political manoeuvre. 1 

ALAN BELL, TLS 

'Well written and well-documented' 
hitter quenneix, Sunday Weg/aph 

*A most entertaining biography' 

Robert blake, Financial Times 

'Robert Stewart's splendid biography' 
alan hvan, Sunday Times 

'Robert Slewart takes the reader without 
difficulty through this long and Interesting lifer 
he has a style that never obtrudes; he knows the 
background very well, and understands what a 
unique creation the British political system is. 1 

NORMAN STONE, The Thm 

'Stewart Is just and dear on the political 
Issues.. .This is the best biography to date.' 
william tiiomas. The Listener 

0370 803710 Uhistnted £18.00 


FICTION 

PETER DICKINSON 

Tefuga 

'Peter Dickinson’s technique is dazzling and he 
writes as though there were witchdoctors at his 
christening* 

Christopher WORDSWORTH, Guardian 

*Wle are still only in February, but I doubt If a 
better new novel will be published during the rest 
of the year.' 

' ricHard deveson, New Statesman 

. 'Mr Dickinson's gift for story telling Is 
■ paramount.,. 1 

Elizabeth beh ridge, Daily Telegraph 
: 0370308913 £9.95 

FRED TAYLOR 


Shadows 

‘FredTbytor'i WaBing Shadows Is a spy novel, 
and one of the best] have read for a long time... 
- He bi ... a natural storyteller, and he has 
produced a gripping aqd distinctly superior 
entertainment.' 
jOhn cross. New York Times 

0 370307011 £8.95 ■ 


LINDA ANDERSON 

Cuckoo 

'Linda Anderson b a remarkable wrller, powerful 
and passionate, tire voice of hi avenging angel for 
the accidenlri victims of modem society.' 

CLARK BOY1AN 

0 37030704 6 £8.flS 
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Intuitions of blessedness 


John Drury 


CHANA BLOCH 

Spelling the Word: Oeorge Herbert and the 
Bible 

324pp. University of California Press. £27.50. 
0520031211 

GENE EDWARD VEITU, JR 
Reformation Spirituality: The religion of 
George Herbert 

289pp. Associated University Presses. £24.50. 
0838750710 


Only a critic who has felt with George Herbert 
and inwardly digested him could write of him 
and his Bible, as Chana Bloch does in Spelling 
the Word, that he 


brings to his study of the text that minute absorption 
with which we examine ourselves Id the minor, that 
absorption with which we read whatever is written 
about us: it is his mirror, his story. 


ties to Bloch's skill in getting one to look in the 
right places. 

Herbert was lucky, He had, like Augustine, 
confidence in the value of his own experience 
as worth the overhearing of “mine own kind, 
the human kind”; because as readers of it we 
“may bethink ourselves out of what depths we 
cry unto Thee". So Augustine and Herbert 
carry powerfully into our world. Herbert had 
another confidence which has been lacking to 
us. It was in a Bible still, if only just, not 
dismembered and disenchanted by criticism. 
Here was a very objective correlative: “me 
understood” by continual reference to the wel- 
ter of biblical experience, which was unified on 
the far side by God and on the near side by the 
individual self. So Herbert read the line of his 
life as a biblical commentary. 

The multiple references involved look like 
clutter of the sort which Aubrey says he 
inflicted on his church at Bemerton: 


source of their power in Herbert's attraction to 
“the nodal point of history as it is recorded in 
scripture, the junction between Old and New, 
precisely because he encounters it time etnd 
again in his own experience". Here is that 
betwixt-and-betweenness noticed by anthropo- 
logists like Edmund Leach as a vibrant source 
of religious energy, liminal and Janus-faced. 

Herbert, like St Paul, lived there. Extension 
between extremes was his human nature. Man 
was “a cnimme of dust" stretched “from 
heav'n to hell", racked “to such a vast extent" 
and tortured by his own instability. Again 
Herbert carries into our world. Herbertian 
man is like Dmitry Karamazov's: inhabited by 
contradictions and “wide, too wide. I would 
narrow him!" They both need Christianity as a 
framework, broad enough and particular 
enough to make sense of their errant lives. 
That is why the submission in Herbert’s poetry 
is wholesome. It is not the result of weakness 


and cunning, but the genuine repose 0 fw 
thing understood”. 

Reformation Spirituality; The rtfo** 
George Herbert by Gene Edward Veto ? 
presents a poet at ease with the thwQ,' 
The result is a useful album of paraieK 
for reference, with a plausible rational 
order of The Temple thrown in. “Spirllu 
covers both doctrine and poetry, wlthdoctriL 
taking advantage of the mild confuatoo to* 
surreptitious control and keep it. ButfafluJu 
sec much difference between Calvin's mo» 
mentally ordered public system and Heifer, 
changeable world of interior English weather- 
because they always seem to end 
same things- misses something vital, Itkann 
that Veith did not notice A. D. Nuttall’s ft* 
heard by God (reviewed in the TLS, Ajnflu, 
1981): its fierce interrogations of the rclati* 
of poetry to dogma might have stangfainfe 
more radical and less serene inquiry. 
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Herbertian in manner as in matter, the insight 
gives the right sort of life, tense and intimate, 
to the vast evidence of Herbert’s way with 
scripture. Bloch investigates it richly and with- 
out a trace of tedium. Surprisingly, she detects 
the influence of the dinner-table parables in 
Luke's Gospel while missing the pervasive in- 
fluence of its greatest parable, the Prodigal 
Son. Et is implicit in “Love III" and surfaces 
with “But I will to my Father" in “Assurance”: 
in the poem as in the parable , the words are the 
inward turning-point of the movement. But 
that is a very small complaint, and really testi- 


In the Chancell are many apt sentences of the Scrip- 
ture. Athla Y/tve'sScatc, My life Is hid with Christln 
God (he hath many verses on this Text in his Poems). 
Above, in a little windowe-bUnded, with a Veile (U1 
painted) 71t0u art my hidelng place. 


Poetic bugs and butterflies 


Emblems, texts, puns and contraptions: like 
the miscellaneous objects with which 
Flaubert's Fdlidtfi filled her attic bedroom, 
these are not junk but a sort of relics, sacra- 
ments of “so many deaths” and of tense, living 
moments. Often they recall, in Bloch's words, 
“momentary intuitions of blessedness in a 
chronicle that is filled with despondency and 
bitterness of spirit”. Chana Bloch notices a 


Katherine Duncan-Jones 


EDWARD DOUGHTIE (Editor) 

Liber Lllllati: Elizabethan verse and song 
232pp. Associated University Presses. £26.50. 
0874132673 


Exuberance denied 


Alan Rudrum 


ROBERT WILCHER 
Andrew Marvell 

191pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0521 258197 



Given Robert Wilcher's aim - at “Inexperi- 
enced readers” - his concentration on Mar- 
vell’s lyrics and “Upon Appleton House" Is 
entirely justified. The “background" in poli- 
tics, science and philosophy Is deftly' sketched 
in; Marvell's central concerns accurately reg- 
istered; and his idiosyncrasies freshly de- 
scribed, as where Wilcher writes of his “habit 
of sliding one meaning over another, like two 
transparencies, so that we can choose to attend 
to one or the other, Or both together”. But are 
Marvell’s ambiguities always deliberate or are 
they occasionally the product of old-fashioned 
. imprecision? “What field of all the Civil Wars/ 

Where his were not the deepest scars?" is 
accorded the bare comment, “On the field of 
battle, he gave the deepest scars". Correct as 
this maybe, it will surely leave ‘Inexperienced 
I readers'-' puzzled. Nor does ‘citation of classical 
precedent, as in thercvisedMargoliouth edi- 
1 ton, quite suffice, as a marginal cri de coeur in 
. .the Radcllffc'Cianiera copy ("what's the rele- • 

' vaqjx bf this?**) suggests. We heed io know the ■ 
reason 'Tot rejecting the obvious reading, . 

■ (Cromwell ^fbs not in (act severely Wbunded) 
befdre being pointed to clhsrical " justification” 

'■ for, Marvell’s usage, jvhich , then leaves room 
• .fior discussion as tp whether U really is justified, 
i . ‘ • pi wilcher continents ntoie fully elsewhere, 

*' remarking that fthe Iriadequacy ot flre falcon • ! v • 
image ji . euhanresbyconti^ A;.v;/ 

himityof (^Omwelji whose submission jfo Par- v' 
; llanient and ^ycbple is ab aci ofmoitil choice, 

; Whereas the obedience of bird to falconer is • - 0 .. 

'• mewly a condit johed Response to trainhtg". Is ' 
; it not rather that the falcon acts according to Us ' ! J A- 
‘ .nature. and^hat such actlbn iscquivaldnt to the - ' 
l "operation of conscience in titan? On this mote/ ' " 
Ajustort#! :rea<ling t .the single ii- pdf Mriad-V 
‘ 'equate* 1 . ihteptionaliyior otherwlsoy butexact,-. * 


of Love", when the vision of love in “To his 
Coy Mistress" is described as “more profound- 
ly and movingly human than the self-absorbed 
philosophizing of a mind more interested in 
defining love than in consummating it". This 
surely betrays a failure to respond adequately 
to the element of play in Marvell’s writing. 
Professional readers will recognize this book, 
in Its care, its good manners, the measured 
justice of its discussions, as the product of an 
authentic scholarly enthusiasm. Newcomers to 
Marvell, whose own experience, makes them 
Wapt to read it, may feel it lacks some quality 
answering to that joyous exuberance which 
Marvell communicates and which he surely ex- 
perienced in the act of composition, whether 
arguing or defining or creating luminous im- 
ages, In how many poets do such power and 
discipline of intellect coexist with such passion- 
ate sensuous delight? 


For modem readers, the dichotomy between 
“published” and “manuscript" poetry is abso- 
lute. Hopkins’s poems, for instance, would not 
be described as having been “published” be- 
fore 1918, despite the fact that they had been 
read by Bridges, Yeats and others, and had 
exercised a powerful if secondary influence on 
other poets. It was not so for the Elizabethans. 
The nine surviving manuscripts of the “Old” 
Arcadia testify to its having been effectively 
“published” during-the 1580s - so much so that 
Greville thought it not much in need of prints 
ing. Many courtly lyrics were copied and re- 
copied so frequently that they were probably 
quite as well known as those which found their 
way into the printed miscellanies. Some of the 
poems in John Lilliat’s notebook (Bodleian Ms 
Rawl Poet 148), now painstakingly edited by 
Edward Doughtie, are of this kind: for inst- 
ance, Essex’s, or Henry Cuffe's, fable of the 
speaking bees, here attributed to Lyly, Dis- 
appointingly, Lilliat appears to have drawn on 
printed sources for most of the better poems he 
Includes, such as three by Sidney - the textual 
variants. here look like mistakes in copying 
rather than alternative versions. A possible 


The Ghost of B16riot 


exception is the alternative reading “all tfe' 
for “ech thlnge” in the final Line of 0A21,tw 
the Sidney sample is too small to nukeiM 
nite conclusion possible. Remote Sldacat 
connections are suggested by two sonnebM 
Lady Rich's non-scarring smallpox (not 76ui 
77), not found elsewhere, and a text cf 
“Amidst the fayrest mountayne topps" uta 
three alternative ascriptions, the lastloDyer, 
include one to “L: Mountioy", Lady KWi 
lover. Lllliat’s connection with Sidney put 
ably was indeed remote, for he was i Chat 
Church chorister in 1565, .and may have bed 
still there when Sidney arrived in Fcbrtaj 
1568. However, he did not compile the pram 
notebook until the late 1590s, by which llffltk 
was a vicar choral of Chichester Caihednt. 
and perhaps too far from London to have * 
cess to major courtly manuscripts. 

Lilliat’s own verses, some TellgioM, «« 
occasional, fill up much of the notebook, h 
Professor Doughtie points out, they ire w 
touched by the poetic innovstiom of ^ 
Elizabethan Golden Age, and are all toodia 
“clumsy, verbose And larcenous". The “in* 
is not much leavened by the work of M ihe» 
latively unfamiliar clergyman poets Rkbw 
Eedes, Richard Latewar and Jdhn IJJ 
worth". Many of the 163 items in the aote®^ 
are aphoristic, epigrammatic or scuntoM®* 
dies, scarcely worthy of the careful rtadyw 
voted to them by the editor. A partfaW! 
notable example is no 52, which 
tuff Turds did I tosaelnthl teeth . , • -M m 
the shorter lyrics promise little sad pew® 
still less. One example may suffice, uw* 
own “verses sent, with aButterfHe ] 
framed in Network®": 


It isn’t the rpin but the theory of rain, •. . 

. . The idea , not the particular storm , 

The concept of bubbles that brightens champagne, 
• The mist thrown off, not the bottle grown Warm; 

-> The unheralded ache in your jaw as the talk 
. Twists off into her involuntary yawn; .• 

. .The cul-de-sac on the uptaken walk 
After the party that leads into dawn. 

Exploring the streets in that mildest of Mays , ■ . . 
i Preoccppied and inexplicably lost, 

Pinched by a chill that would turn to a haze - 
.. When the sun wastip and the heat came off, 

It wrasn’t the grass but the image of grass , 

. The picture of smoke, not the smoke itself , 

The philosophy of the unblown glass 
’ As sjie reached for the mirror’s repetitive jshelf, 
And the drink tinpouired and the words unsaid 


tinpouted arid the words unsaid 
• Andthe^ never take j)labe 

i . , -i' . : V. -;:.And^^ ,V 

“and^juk* ■ • . (.\\ '■ '■■■ v ■'!. ''Vln.tWnintfed readjustment of her. face, v • ‘ V 

, In the. case of Maryall’s tost : luioWn -poem, . >' ' - ,'Itisnot what we knoW or think ^ ■ : . ■ 

- “To his Coy Mistress" .otic (ecjsthe heed for V ^ ,.-x. 

discussion! of. the' handling' of sq profane a . ' : <: ■ 1; i.: - inetnin^ of which we are never aware , 


It la not Wrgto silly Gnat, . 

which to your aelf I heore commendj 
Nor Frogg, nor file, nor thli, nor that. 

Of whom great Plutarch poemnoa pfc®- 
Npr may I tonne it reed© or nuh, .• 
Advaunaed so by Homers quill; ' 1 , 

But even a Bijilerflle at blud}, 

To manifest my old good wlH> • 

This falls a good way short of 
bad day, and though it may bavebW^ 
to be the Elizabethan lady who 
■ lines phined on to a gift of lace or flap?®': 
fairly boring to be the lady or 8 cfl j® n T-| : 
reads them now. In principle, - 

handsomely produced 
tions like the present, one', art 
welcomed, butinpraoticelt ^ 
many are really more suited to 
publication, with bHtf aa»mpanpj»^^;: 

: provenance, date and authorship, 

■f Ucity recently given tp sbine 
s ■..to . Shakespeare' may 

seventeertth-centuiy irianuscnpt 
• aboundin ppetic hutrtrfliesorle^l.^^ 
slight to survive betag arientlfl^y ^j 
and analysed. Professor 
' .much, more intelligent thah JOW 


The last volume of BMC - as the catalogue of 
books printed in the fifteenth century held in 
the British Museum, and now in the British 
Library, is known (it will take a while for BLC 
to become established) - appeared in 1971; it 
covered the Iberian Peninsula. England , Heb- 
nka and no doubt further supplements have 
yelto appear, in a project first mooted in 1893. 
Ibe series, majestic in its conception and un- 
hurried in its construction, is one of the-pillars 
of (he incunabular establishment; and as the 
fint of Its kind (part supplement, part cor- 
rigenda) the Catalogue of Books Printed In the 
XYth Century now in the British Library, Part 
XII: Italy (supplement) is an especially wel- 
come sign of continuing activity. The four ori- 
pnal volumes for Italy appeared in 1916-35. 
Since then, not only has the British Library 
aided toils resources, but investigations of the 
presses and their products (many of them by 
Dennis E. Rhodes, the editor of this volume) 
have also called for reconsideration, redating 
and Kattribution. 

The new volume records 216 items (exclud- 
es duplicates) from twenty-one different 
; loros, from the major centres such as Venice 
' todje many small north Italian towns In which 
: presses were set up and taken down with a 
■ feed that nearly always challenges explana- 
. *»: in 1977, for example, the Library was 
pwn the unique copy of a Psalter, the one 
; book known to have been printed in the fif- 
teenth century at Castano Primo, a little to the 
^ of Milan. Priorities for acquisitions have 
'“Mined the same for a long time: books from 
presses not already in the existing collections, 
wd examples of typefaces otherwise unrepre- 
tefrted, quite apart from the ordinary literary 
l critcr j a - As a consequence of this policy and its 
f goeinted catalogues, the Library’s collections 
wean authority matched by no other institu- 
Jw- In this.volume, as usual, several pages are 
devoted lo full-size photographs of typefaces, 
dq much to mitigate the inadequacies of 
a system for describing them devised several 
fweradons ago.' 

By no means all the books described have 
Wared the Library for the first time in the last 
Mkentuiyor so. Purchases have been notice- 
wymore frequent over, the past twenty-five 
jw*i but there have been discoveries among 


arrival of the Hirsch library, the dispersal of 
the relevant poctionsaf the Broxbourne library 
in the 1970s. None, however, has provided so 
rich a source as the great Holkham sale of 195 1 , 
or the Chats worth sale of 1958, which between 
them accounted for close on a hundred fresh 
incunabula alone from all parts of Europe. 
These collections are all mentioned, but the 
British Library persists, here at any rate, in 
cloaking most purchases in anonymity, quoting 
neither auction not booksellers' catalogues*, it 
would save time in tracing copies of these rare 
books if the catalogue could be more frank on 
this score, and would add a useful perspective 
to the Library’s collections. 

It would be a help, too, if the constituent 
parts of pamphlet volumes were more reg- 
ularly identified by cross-reference: perhaps 
more can be done in future volumes. Meanwhile 
there is here already one great improvement, 
in the assignation of dates, however tentative, 
to every item. No one who consults fifteenth- 
century books (and not only those that are 
printed) can afford to neglect the annotations, 
be they on authorship, editorship, textual 
questions, or the articulation of classical 
texts, quite apart from the more obvious 
questions surrounding places of production 
and publication. 

The volume ignores Hebrew incunables, de- 
spite the great centres for their printing at 
Soncino and Naples. For these, in Hebrew In- 
cunables In the British Isles , David Goldstein 
has produced an admirably concise preliminary 
census of some 106 different editions, of which 
over three-quarters were printed in Italy, and 
one in 1493 at Constantinople: the centres of 
production are made clear by Dr Goldstein's 
decision to set out the list in Proctor order, 
town by town and printer by printer, as in 
BMC. His trawl has covered twenty-four 
named collections in the British Isles, together 
with the Jewish National and University Lib- 
raries in Jerusalem, besides anonymous pri- 
vate collections. While undoubtedly more will 
be discovered, and there is a great deal to be 
found out as to provenances, this is very much ' 
more, with its attendant bibliographical refer- 
ences, than the word preliminary in the subtitle 
might at first suggest. 

Both BMC and Goldstein look back to a 
single genius, Robert Proctor, who went up 
to Oxford in 1886, the same year that the 
founding father of modern incunable studies, 
Henry Bradshaw, died. Proctor’s training was 
in the library at Corpus Christi as an under- 
graduate, and then at the Bodleian, until in 
1893 he joined the British Museum. At tho 
Museum he was in his element, his work 
apparently interrupted almost more by fog 
than by readers; and if the vagaries of some of 
the other staff sometimes irritated, he also 
found his principal friends there, among them 
A. W. Pollard, the binding historian Cyril 
Davenport, and Samuel Butler’s literary ex- 
ecutor, R. A. Streatfeild. But less than ten 
years later Proctor was dead in the Alps, hav- 
ing produced even in bis first four years at the 
Museum the Index to early printed hooka there 
and at the Bodleian, arranged on principles 
developed by Bradshaw at Cambridge and Ed- 
ward Gordon Duff at Oxford that BMC fol- 
lows to this day. Xn Lost »w the Alps Bariy C. 
Johnson has drawn on Proctor’s diary and cor- • 


. . r collections as well. The volume opens 

l , ^ ome books from the Grenville lib- . . 

both clearly dated, but there are books respondence, aswcll as other reminiscences, to 

the Cracherode, George HI and Sussex present a vivid account that 
flections as well, besides redated examples the frantic pace of life between the Museum, 


tr “«fcrred from the General Library. 

Morc rcce^t, qnd fresh, acquisitions reflect 
•Mi ■ a ^ n l tip of collections this century: the 


L of Sir Charles Sherrington in the 1930? 
f;®* Landau and FOrstenberg libraries, thi 


the 


holidays and the new house in. the Oxshott 
woods. No doubt Proctor would now be con- 
demned as a workaholic, though that would be 
unfair, But tie was certainly a fanatic, and it 

was a happy to air his manes. ’ 


Hugufenot Society Quarto Series 57, in English of ten essays,- ^ 

Vscoutoudl-, faturrisof Strangers in iht Colin Uca f ,;th.t^onpn.Uy Published in 


Son 


ui&uuwuu: ui lou ii^iiviiiiip ui ay. piuiaiio a <; ; ' ; ! w 1 '"' ,-r .- 1 ‘ •< . ; it would be nice fd. see 1 

theme In so Christian Rtlme,\Irtoepwsifn tpi ; “ ‘f; l^WMrojn' wfc * V ; 1 i ; ..> • . , .better material. . : 

taken merely as yer,tiil-;aqd' togtcal^'khd: . ■ - /• ,< ;v • '' -:■'!• : -To -the'tb^^-w^ex^ rcai^ORr’ • : '■"■ 

gatpies? Are res def^^p^ted P v Muaite i t v- - f - r- r ^ ^ 

reference to a aupentoftir^y. guhriintied eihiq *• ' 

of which the n&tu'raliipi of, “the ' 

page” knbWs nolhjrtg?jDoqi 
thp over-straight treatment ’i 


.52*5' «5, .I$SN 0309; 8354) completes the 
» .SJrJJttf Pf thi? group bf Returns known to 
P ^'r^ ScOuIoudi has rearranged them iii 
ofsubject, with the 1593 
printed separately; In aji extensive pre* 




..methods in history i Piere-Otaunu, “Economic 
1 History: Past achievements and future pros-, 
pects”: rPleiVe Vilar, “Constructing Marxist 
. History”; Emmanuel te Roy Ladvme dn the 
history r of ch’mate; Andrt Burgurifrre on demo- , 
uraphy; AlphpbseDuprpnton reUgionand ireli- 
: Sous anthropology; Georges Duby bnjdftti- 
: ' ogles in social history; Jacques Le Goff^eo- 
al , : tatitles: 1 A history o’f apibigUlt Ies n ; MbnaOzpilf 
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Talk about one time 


Adam Mars- Jones 


bled African, but cannot reconstitute. 

It must be tempting to see in these stories the 
Tecord of a particular painful history, but 
Hamilton does not make a convincing case. 
Slaves belonged to their masters very much as 
their cattle or horses did, and this leads her to 
detect identification on the teller's part with 
animals, which she describes as “highly un- 
usual in the animal folklore genre". But 
anthropomorphism is such a basic mechanism 


VIRGINIA HAMILTON 
The People Could Fly 
American Black Folktales 
Illustrated by Leo and Diane Dillon 
175pp. Walker. £9.95. 

0744505240 

The People Could Fly is a solidly entertaining 
collection of folktales in dialect, well illus- 
trated and splendidly told; but it does not re- 
present, as its teller Virginia Hamilton seems 
to think, a body of testimony about what it was 
like to be black and unfree in America. She 
includes in the book some slaves' wish-fulfil- 
ment fantasies and also a "reality tale", about 
rowing runaway slaves across the Ohio River; 
she pays tribute to its superior reality with a 
signed postscript, as if all the other words in the 
book were not hers as well. 

If a story depends for its force on historical 
fact, it isn’t n folktale. There is something 
rather too much like historical pain in a passage 
like this: 

Sarah couldn't stand up strnight any longer. She was 
too weak. The sun burned her face. The babe cried 
and cried, “Pity me, oh, pity me", say it sounded 
like. Sarnh was so sad and stanrin, she sat down in the 
row. M Qct up, you black cow", called the Overseer. 

He pointed his hand, and the Driver's whip snarled 
round Sarah's legs. Her sack dress lore into rags. Her 
legs bled onto the earth. She couldn't get up. 

In this story, “The People Could Fly", the 
boundaries of reality and fantasy remain sharp- 
ly demarcated. In a true folktale, like “The 
Two Johns", the boundaries are fluid and pain 
is casual; someone killing your grandmother is 
only the middle term of an escalating series of 
trials you undergo, something that happens to 
you rather than to her. 

A folktale betrays the times of its first telling 
or first popularity only in trace elements, like 
the magic spelts of these stories, which are In a 
language that Hamilton presumes to be a gar- 

Dabbling with the devil 


the alternative to using dialect as a literary 
device is to abandon it. 

Harris may have made too much of the 
quaintness of the tales he passed on, but 
Hamilton has a bias of her own: she chooses to 
see these stories as in some essential way exo- 
tic. This is understandable enough with some 
stories, where she has, so to speak, had to trans- 
late from Gullah English (originally Angola 
English); but she underplays any links between 



One of A. Ramnchandran's lllttstrallons to Animal Fables of India, a translation by Francis G. Hutchins of the 
ninth-century Sanskrit classic Hitopadeaha (267pp. Amarta Press/Serlndia Publications, JO Parkfields, 
Putney. London SW1 5 6NH. £19.50. 0935100032). 


of folklore, from Aesop all the way down to 
Richard Adams, that this sounds very much 
like special pleading. 

Hamilton scolds Joel Chandler Harris 
(whose Uncle Remus, 1880, gave many Amer- 
icans their first exposure to black folktales) for 
not “reproducing exactly the tales or their lan- 
guage” and for using “phonetic dialect as a 
literary device". Unfortunately no transcriber 
of oral lore, Hamilton included, has any choice 
in the matter. Since the tales do not exist in a 
final form, no reproduction can be exact, and 


her tales and, say, their English relations. She 
traces the bogeyman Raw Head and Bloody 
Bones, in the story “Little Eight John”, back to 
a “slavery folk rhyme”, but doesn’t mention 
that Raw Head and Bloody Bones, who even 
puts in an appearance in Ulysses, has been used 
to frighten children since at least 1550. 

Scholarship, then, is not Virginia Hamilton's 
strong point; but it hardly needs to be. Her 
tales get going with a splendid bland confi- 
dence. “Now, facts are facts”, she will say, or 
“Let’s talk about one time”, or “Think a -sea 


wave left this tell on the doorstep* n. L 
tales hover between laughter and fear w* , 
“Wolf and Birds and the 
horse bring a manatee) starts as a ««« J 
villain, but ends up almost as a H 
when Aunt Fish-Horse takes her 
him: 

^Got him by the leg and pulled hunlnioihe 

Wolfs wife is crying at the sight 
"Don't cry". Wolf tells her. "Annt F^hJ 
just playing." 

Aunt Fish-Horse dives to the bottom ii«, J 
nute. * 

When Wolf is up again, his wife IsaiimJ 
“Don’t cry like that while I’m still breuUr 3 
tells his wife. ’ 

Aunt Fish-Horse dives again, stays tomb 
time. She comes up, Wolf is chokina 
crying, still. “ ’ , 

"Better. . . had cry now. . . - Wolf (fob,* f 
sputters to his wife. “For. . . Fhh-Honekni 
me. . . " " 

Aunt Fish-Horse dived to the bottom oftH 
A similar impressive balance Is acfaiefrili 
“The Peculiar Such Thing", which altoexfb 
dialect’s affinity for vivid non-desciiptiotlk 
details of the horroT are delayed almosttetk 
end of the story; M. R. James would art 
have approved. The only comic elementtaia 
whole tale is the peculiar such thing's ptofa 
sing-song phrasing; but that is enough lofa» 
sify the reader's shivers. 

A man sees "somethin" creeping tlmnp 
the cracks of his log cabin. ’That somtton 
the most peculiar such thing the felloe m 
saw. And it had a great, big, /osgtsOt 
man cuts the tail off; cooks it and eats it. Ik 
night, the peculiar such thing comes scittdq 
at the cabin, saying "Tallypo, tallypo. Gw* 
back my tallypo The man sends his dept 
chase ‘‘what is was”. They don’t come but 
The peculiar such thing says again. Trifpi 
tallypo. Give me back my tallypo "Ibtm 
says, “I hasn’t got it. I hasn’t got yowtdfff 
And the peculiar sfich thing says, Taja 
-has/ 31 -And gets it back. • 1 " ; 


Conserving the spirits 


Jan Dailey 


YEFIM DRUTS and ALEXIGESSLER 
Russian Gypsy Tales 
Translated by James Riordan 
141pp. Edinburgh: Canongate.- £7.95. 
0862410827 

TTie People; the Romaly 1 are crafty; the rest of 
•us poor fools, the gadje, are hopelessly gull- 
ible: that is the way it should be. Many of the 
Ihirty-six short stories in this collection cele- 
brate the ingenious tricks with which the gyp- 
sies cheat and swindle non-gypsies - or even 
another gypsy tribe, the tsar or the devil him- 
self. Yet this is not folklore without a moral, 
for transgressions against the gypsies’ . own ■ 
code bring chaos to their society and the : 
punishment is. dire. Although the stories here 
have many ingredients familiar from folk and 
fairy tales throughout the world - evil spells, 
feats of great bravery, treasure, magic animals 
arid bcBUtiful maidens - this collection reflects 
‘ foe ' special dictates of the survival of small 
wandering groiips whose members depend on 
each Other for support. Offend the tribal laws, ; 
; ; and you are att. outcast'- literally sentencedto : 
death, since life on your own Is; Impossible! 

It is.a male- morality, naturally. The start of ; 
! all life trouble is usually pinching someone 
felse’s woman (steailiigrifner people’s horses is 
* of course ail pah ofthe day’s business fora true 
Rom), But ; even then, craftiness Is &ff, and if 
. you ^n snafflb either 'women or horses with 
■eiiough style you bright well getaway with lit/ 
:Sqni6times| y6u‘ have tdgive the hprses ; ]bfl<ft, 

; though; fait accpmpll Is always accepted ip 
the case; of, the -women. > : | 

; When they areitft rounding up women or 
horses, the Ronwly ore busywithfoedoViL 
(Sometimes, the devil , if ..a wornSn; hobes, 
hb waver, dr c. ffttefl magic but AbVpr'evil.y iii 
1 one . form or; anbfhfer 1 ; i the devjl ;niakes r an 
appehrqnce In at least. half df these stbribSi He 
(usually he) is pntfifeeW, 
for a real Rom, arid rit.akes^ fpej : much Jiyelief 
prank St had' the du ll-wittcd 
tionaii gypsy blac.k 

' - • ‘ . - ' r ■ : -A i'i:' . ■•i' - >'• 


curses - are here in force too, and a large 
number of unquiet souls disturb the peace by 
wandering about at night until they get a stake 
through the heart. One contented marriage is 
even conducted on a midnight- to-cock’s-crow 
basis, the wife never realizing that her husband 
is a ghost. 

.. Yet iqarriage Is a tricky business even when 
the girl has been successfully abducted and 
both partners are alive: once again, there are 
laws to be observed. In one story a woman gets 
her husband to do some housework when she is 
pregnant /and her mother-in-law is so outraged 
at this flouting of the customary roles that she 
turns the wife into a tree. But when the hus- 
band comes home he too is turned into a tree 
(something wrong with the magic recipe, 
perhaps?); the mpther-in-law's punishment for 
this misuse of her powers of sorcery is to be tied 
, : to the tall of a horse that is set galloping across 
•the steppe. 

All this dabbling with the' devil seems safe 
enough,' though, because the Romaly have a 
special, relationship with the Almighty. In “St 
’ George and the Gypsies*’, a Rom asks St; 

George to speak to God about the gypsy life. 

. : So that he won’t forget to come bgck, the gypsy 
keeps St George’s gold and jewelled saddle. 

!-• Sui'e enough. St George returns With the mes-, 

: sage, and it. is good news: God’s word is that 
the gypsies can . live :by their own laws 7 pray , 1 
■; whdre !foey like, live where, they like, :helb 
!.' themselves to whatever they want. Now can fo 
; George. please baYC his saddle back? Nfot Uke- : 

. ly.^Youheardwhat the mansaid, =y : 

The stories lit this book, ^collected from all . 
./oydir Russia, are varied; >viy and rii ter taming: 

; it la a ffceatplty that the translator has chosen to 
use. a stiff, awkward, archaic: linguage wbich ■ 
disguises their Originality. On the opening 
•page/ some lines. from. Pushkin’s magnificent 
: ; pdem “Th^ G ypries" are bed rtlisfiiy infujj^d in, 
lh e fr affslptibn ; ; thrpugbpu t tbe text hofeea are 
. vsteedsibf qpursei i>e6^1e arese^pmkiUedbut 
often slain; feet are set Mapping; old, people: , 
' lament! And it goes without snyffig that a jjjtriji 1 • 
feait trati I foe Vifoant- rtw 


Gerald Mangan 


DUNCAN WILUAMSON 

The Broonle, Silkies and Fairies - 

157pp. Edinburgh: Canongate. £7.95 
(paperback, £3.95). 

0862410878 

One night in the early 1970s, I was taking part 
in an informal ballad session in the back-room 
of a pub in southern Kerry, where the company 
was entertained at one point with a ghost-story 
told by a young local piper. Most of his audi- 
ence had heatd it before, and they applauded 
his well-embroidered version as if It were 
another familiar tune, personalized with his 
own grace-notes; but the most enthusiastic re- 
sponse came from an American student. “You 
dould write a good bookl”, he told, the story- 
teller; and the compliment provoked a mixture 
of hilarity and polite sconi. “There’s Flann 
keeping the oral tradition alive”, a singer from 
■ Dublin said <lrily. “And all you can do is tell 
him to- Write, a btipk?' ’ 

I remember that retorf wheheVer an oral 
8lorytelIer tqrns,up; iri Cold print! and I wonder 
noVy if the student IsbYwinhing. Suspended 
animation is infinitely better than oblivion, and 
,wU are ail deep in debt to. the researchers who 
preserve tales in this way; but it is hard not to 
suspect that ' every story printed is Y story 
: alfeady vanishing from its naftral habitat. 'in 
an introduction 1 , to these twelve tales of the 
iupernaforaL'. taped and , traijScribed by his 
folklorist wife Linda, the Scottish storyteller 
. Duhcan Williamson bequeaths them to the 
reading public iii the tone of one who has sud- 
denly lpstfijthin thefutureofliis art! “Affray 
stories belong (o dead peopfe^ Arid that^why I 
want tri teff you. Recause some day I’m riot 
gptpgtp bp riround!’ ••••. 

.TVfl this pew -selecffpri 

^ . a ^geVepertdire 

' ^iirifferited ffpm his family of 

^ TWj® 8W d ^yelling folk.Srid tbecrbftirix 


creator, Williamson makes a point oM*( 
them precisely as he first heard thcri.iw* 
any embroidery of his own, and be 
each with an account of the original atf* 
Speaking in a plain English, wilh 
land Inflection and a smattering of wM* 
tated Scots words, the voice remriuwij^ 1 
that of an adult addressing a cbild.l^^ 
ity are unambiguous parables, in 
and bad behaviour are duly 
punished by one of the three ejxxiyinwisp* 

The diminutive fairy in its classic^* 
illustrated here in a rather s weedy 
esque manner, features only in |bree 
punishing a vagrant for breaking a 
spiriting away a henpecked crater, 
blng a cradle to fill it with a fracti® 
ling. More peculiar to West 
“Broonie" is a rather morep/gw«'^ c 
a blue-eyed Christ-figufe. usually 
a wizened tramp, whose penury 
dert virtues and failings. 
kindness seem to be rewards for ^ 
when he rescues a coW'foir, 
minister, but elsewhere he Is B 

justice to the tight-fisted rich, andtpP - ■ 
spontaneous generosity of 

T1.^rei,a ? lUdtoyoar^^^ 
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Paperbacks. 

Biography and memoirs 

William Maoan. Umma-More: The story of 
an Irish Family. 447pp. Element Books, Loog- 
oiead, Shaftesbury, Dorset. SP7 8PL. £7.95. 0 
906540 73 9. □ This is a formidable undertak- 
ing: a family history that goes back to the Ice 
Age, takes in the entire history of Ireland from 
that 'point on, and includes a fair amount of 
English history where pasts of the two coun- 
tries converge. The Magan family, whose 
blood by now is predominantly Anglo-Irish, 
can trace its ancestry right back to some 
ancient kings of Connaught and princes of 
Moylurg; as a family, therefore, it has shown 
in interesting capacity to prosper in exceeding- 
ly dicey circumstances. It preferred aduitera- 
lion to eradication - or perhaps adulteration 
didn't come into it. As William Magan points 
out, the Celts had no more right to call them- 
selves “pure Irish” than the Viking, Norman, 
Old English or any other settlers who followed 
them. 

They were all assimilated in time, even those 
who came with hostile intentions. Some were 
very hostile indeed: the bad behaviour of the 
Vikings, for example, is thoroughly depre- 
cated by William Magan. “To contemplate the 
appalling losses resulting from their merciless 
savagery is indeed bitter”, he says. Some time 
later, we find the pope, an Englishman, poking 
his nose into Ireland’s affairs and making im- 
pertinent remarks about the Irish: he called 
them "a rude and ignorant people” and advised 
Henry II to waste no time in bringing them 
under his yoke. William Magan, who is forth- 
right and resolute in his way of viewing history, 
arid also very astute, mentions a factor, often 
overlooked, in England’s attitude to Ireland: 
the constant threat posed by one country (on 
account of its location) to the national security 
of the other. 

He first actual ancestor the author can pin 
don is one Humphry Magan (born c 1590), 
who lived the life of a Celtic chieftain in a 
towerhouse at Umma-More, right in the cen- 
treof Ireland. It was Humphry Megan's grand- 
sons who took the prudent course, during the 
Williamlte wars, of placing themselves on 
opposite sides in the conflict, so that one 
branch of the family at least could be certain of 
flffling out on top. It is interesting to find an 
old Gaelic family acting expediently rather 
ku heroically and casting off Catholicism 
jlh no ado. From the 1690s on, it is with the 
Protestant Magans that the story is concerned. 

judicious marriages got them into the 
Protestant settler Ascendancy class: the 
Anglo-Irish. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the 
foroly had thrown up its quota of eccentrics, 
things otherwise continued as normal, with 
the tangly engaging iq its natural pursuits - 
tl %bo and all that ballyhoo, fishing arid other 
outdoor entertainment, such as wading pur- 
in bogs. The book ends with a level- 
beaded look at intransigence in the North and 
tocauses. The author, throughout, goes in for 
“vigorous presentation of -his plain facts, 
raole-hearted, reactionary, bland - he can’t, 
ror example, resist inserting any apt quotation 
comes info his mind, whether it’s from 
^kWpeare or Thomas Moore - and know- 
j^gcable, William Magan has produced a pun- 
Jw areourit of his family's vicissitudes, in 
historical setting. , ; 


ment in the five “SHkie” stori« 
adopt human shape for sirtdlar ® 
than one story, a fisherman ,wbo pc 
. seals for raiding his nett Is tenj**. 

. suffers gorily from Uieir 
message driven home here ^ e ; 

• &rniffeS T ’ to support ''tod,., M® _ ! • 
.entitled to harvest the 'sea-V. 

;• Thi sentiment cap. be reaa 
genet'al injunction, wblch .wT*- 
price Observed as a pidtif 
.to respect the harmomea m 
alfeady fond of older . 

these; tale's, . ' 


'."textured bf^ ;tjie Gaelic; but 
. : simplicity here should ?L JflfeSS 
V folklorists and cbildreri, * h° W 


^nRunoman. The Great Church In Cap- 
■ °f the Patriarchate of Constant I- 

the eye of the Turkish Conquest to 
of Independence. 455pp. Cam- 
Univertity Press; £9.95. 0521 313104. C? 
lines believed that their church 
t eJ ^ 8t ^foout their emperor. After 
^^^htkUh conqueat of Constantinople in 
v were proved; wrong. Their material , 

!• .-^,£5*? wllapsed, Only tilefr spirit survived, 

■ 1 ® Great Church of the patriar- 

; ; Steven Ru ncunan’s celebrated study 

with sympathy: and toler- 
font He paints; his history on a 
i v “riyitably jnvifos challenge from 
r* who:haVe worked at dfetaffs of the 
p -drappsjt|Qrij; But rip one else has had tlje 
“' A indeed j fop . vast erudition , - to 

Ufe IfmA. fU.'' ,ka- 


original and important a work should now be 
reproduced with all the misprints and minor 
mistakes of the 1968 edition (reviewed in the 
TLS of June 5, 1969); and at the very end of the 
story one is surprised still to read that the Pat- 
riarch Gregory V failed to denounce the out- 
break of the Greek War of Independence. For 
the text of his encyclical anathematizing those 
who had rebelled against their lawful 
sovereign, the Ottoman Sultan, has long been 
known. It did not save his life, but it puts a 
different complexion on relations between the 
Great Church and its captors when its libera- 
tion seemed to be in sight. 

Natural History 

Charles Hose. The Field-Book of a Jungle- 
Wallah: Shore, river and forest life in Sarawak. 
2l6pp, with black-and-white plates and line 
drawings. Singapore: Oxford University Press. 
£4.95. 0 19 582635 3. □ This is a reprint of 
Charles Hose’s last work, which appeared in 
the year of his death, 1929. (It was reviewed in 
the TLS of October 17 that year.) It is based on 
a series of expeditions which Hose made in the 
Baram river in Sarawak, and his subsequent 
visit to the area in 1920 when he was advising 
on the development pf the Miri oilfield. The 
high point of the book Is Hose's description of 
his ascent of Mount Dulit (5,090 feet) in the 
Upper Baram. Unlike his earlier works (eg his 
two-volume Pagan Tribes of Borneo), The 
Field Book was primarily intended for a popu- 
lar audience, and, despite its fine descriptions 
of Bornean fauna and flora, it betrays many of 
the shortcomings of Hose's research - his pen- 
chant for self-advertisement (the number of 
birds and mammals which bear the epithet 
hosei is striking) and his hasty conclusions 
based on insufficient evidence (his assertion, 
for example, that the language used by the 
Punan camphor gatherers was a “special" 
tongue being neither “Punan, nor Kayan, nor 
Malay nor any other known language”). As 
Hose’s friend, Arthur Keith, somewhat unwit- 
tingly pointed out, Hose approached the Bor- 
nean tribes “as one boy approaches another”, 
and there is in his work “something of Robin- 
son Crusoe , something of White’s Selbome , 
[and] something of the romances of Waiter 
Scott". AU this makes for entertaining reading, 
but does little to allay suspicions about Hose's 
fundamental unreliability. Indeed, this hand- 
somely reprinted work (which only lacks a 
scholarly introduction) serves well as an epi- 
taph for one of the last of the great Victorian 
amateurs - an administrator turned resear- 
cher, who, in his own lifetime, enjoyed a quite 
undeserved scientific reputation amongst 
anthropolgists and natural historians alike. 

Theatre 

David Maqarshak. Stanislavsky: A life 
416pp. Faber. £5.95. 0 571 13791 1. 
Konstantin Stanislavsky. On the Art of the 
Stage. Translated with an Introductory Essay 
on Stanislavsky’s "System" by David Magar- 
shak. 311pp. Faber. £5.95. 0 571 08172 X. □ 
Russian theatre, It seems, continues to inspire 
enormous interest in the West. Most of Stanis- 
lavsky's writings are now available in transla- 
tion; there have been excellent studies of 
Meyerhoid in English; Mayakovsky, Erdmari, 

' and Bulgakov are at last beginning to be staged 
in England, France and Germany, and the 
names pf Evrelnov, Tairov and Lyubimov are 
becoming more fainillar. In foe light of this, 
Faber’s re-issue of Stanislavsky’s The Art of the 
Stage in Magarahak’s translation, prefaced by 
his long, informative and readable essay on the 
work, and of Magarthak’s pioneering biogra- 
phy of Stanislavsky, both originally published 
in 1950 (and reviewed in the TLS of April 28, 
1950 and March 2, 1951 respectively),,: Is 
eminently sensible. . ... ... 

One of the first modern im[W<8arios, Slants* 
lavsky was also one of the first producer-auto- 
crats, and, along with Kbnegk. Meiningefl and 
Gordon Craig, instrumental in forging the 
modem cbnrept of the director as presiding 
genius He was also foe first to see acting as an 
art-form rather than a profession, and fo inrist 
on (arid put into practice) tile concept of tram- 
log for the actor. Perhaps mofet important of 
! , rill, in retrospect, hp wps one of foe first :to ; 
: democratize the theatre arid to elaborate an 
“ethics of the: stage" which fundamentally 


changed theatrical practice. Apart from this, 
he founded the Moscow Arts Theatre and was 
responsible not only for championing the dra- 
ma of Ibsen and Chekhov and pushing Natural- 
ist Theatre to its ultimate limits, but later for 
introducing into the Russian repertoire the 
works of the Symbolists, notably of Maeter- 
linck, with whom he was on intimate terms, 
and of Blok. 

The inventory of Stanislavsky’s achieve- 
ments is impressive, as indeed is the list of his 
connections. An acquaintance of Ostrovsky, 
Tolstoy, Chekhov and Gorky, he alone in the 
Russian theatre spans the period from Shchep- 
kin to Bulgakov. Yet, although on the face of it 
he is good material for a biography, the result is 
oddly disappointing. The Stanislavsky of real 
life was not a particularly fascinating figure, nor 
is his temperament - narcissistic, obsessive, ob- 
stinate, and not especially perceptive - very 
attractive. Indeed in some senses the biogra- 
phy is a story of repeated failure elevated to 
myth; on a human level this is perhaps its most 
interesting aspect. Stanislavsky's progress 
from youthful, conceited ham to producer- 
autocrat, and finally to a kind of sage, was 
surprisingly painful. At every turn, and almost 
despite himself, Magarshak gives ns not so 
much the great Stanislavsky, but a man con- 
fused and embarrassed by the dizzy course of 
events, a man desperately trying to keep 
abreast of the time and endlessly thwarted - 
whether it be by the dgb&cle of Naturalism, 
his complete misunderstanding of both 
Shakespeare and Chekhov, his eclipse by 
Meyerhoid, the uncomprehending, even hos- 
tile, reception of his “system", or, quite simp- 
ly, the defeat of time. By the end of the story, 
Stanislavsky is almost running on the spot and 
seems only too pleased to retire from the fray 
into the world of “theory". His last words, “I 
am sure to get it all mixed up”, might almost be 
an epigraph. 

Travel _ 

Evelyn Wauqh. Ninety-Two bays 169pp. 
Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 009541 1. □ "One does 
not travel, any more than one falls in love, to 
collect material . . . for myself and many better 
than me, there is a fascination in distant and 
barbarous places, and particularly in the 
borderlands of conflicting cultures and stales 
of development, where ideas, uprooted from 
their traditions, become oddly changed in 
translation." So Evelyn Waugh limbers up In 
the opening pages of this account of foli. jour- 
ney, during the winter of 1932-33, to up-coun- 
try British Guiana and. a strip of Brazil. In 
glimpses of the eight years which Waugh spent 
restlessly moving about from one.contlnent or 
country house to another, H,is hard to avoid a 
■ sense that travel was little more than a distrac- 
tion from himself, a kind of Signified fidget to 
dull the pain of humiliation and despair- not so 
much a search for new Insights as an evasion of 
memories of his life up to the time of his first 
early marriage, betrayal and diyorce. Certainly 
in this book the "fascination" flashes out only 
in short and not very memorable bursts; a 
' calculated air of depression 'and jaded’ recall 
bangs over the deadpan narration - enlivened 
by brilliant sketches of jungle-mystics, mis- 
sionaries, roguish natives ■ and caricB for ally 
“colourful" ranchers - as it trudges from one 
trading-post qr rest-house to the next, dutifully 
but intermittently rioting foe ierrain, the flora 
arid fauna, arid obsessively recording insect- 
bites. .The play of irony arid hyperbole, the 
acute and economical sense of the absurd, the 
utterly unlUusioried gloom, are nil Reserved for 
matters of diet, locomotion imd pfersonat div 
' comfort - - great dangers,' : considerable 
hardships and nightmarish difficulties (includ- 
ing some that suggest the germ of Tony Last’s 
last destination in A Handful of Dust) are 
beoutiftiffy understated. The boiok it less i 
work of travel literature than the creation of a 
deeply engaging -persona, a complex of, 
asperities, scepticism .arid ' refourcefuliies&j 
Waugh-aS-falrly-lntrepld-ttavbllef. Selections < 
fr6mftinety-Two Days,f\iii published i n J934 


were later Included in When . The Going Was 

, Goad) • [?- ■; • • l ':' 1 'V: 

Review ty: Pdi. CfaigtJJonaldAI. Nlco I, Peter 
Cdtey, David Bydgen, Alan Jenkins. 
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The New York-based periodical Antaeus (of 
which Michael Hofmann reviewed Number 55 

■ in the TLS t January 17) has a London office at 
1 42A Hay's Mews, Wl. Its international rates 
. for four issues are $32 (not $20), for eight $63 

and for twelve S9l 

The 1985 Dylan Thomas Award (for poetry or 
. . short-story writing), administered by the Poet- 

■ ry Society, was awarded to Blake Morrison for 
■■ a selection of ten poems, sonic of which had 
. appeared in his collection Dark Glasses (re- 
viewed la the TLS, November 16, 1984). 

• The panel of judges for the 1986 Sinclair Prize 
for Fiction, administered by the National Book 

■ League, (of £5,000, for a new book not only of , 
literary merit but also of political 6r social rig- 1 

■: nificance in con temporary issues) are Fay Wel- 
c don, Jane Gardara, Maggie Oee, Lome Sage 
and Hilary SpUrilng. Heinemaiui guarantee 
publication, with a. minimum advance pf 
£2,500, for the winning book. 
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